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I.—PSYCHOLOGY—A SCIENCE OR A METHOD? 


No student of Locke and Hume can read the psychological 
works of the present day without feeling anxiety for the future 
of the study of Mind or Experience. The modern psychologist 
is profoundly dissatisfied with his subject; the exact and the 
classificatory sciences, by the brilliance of their methods and 
results, fill him with envy; he is painfully conscious that 
mental phenomena are not definite enough to be the objects 
of a science ; he must therefore connect them with other 
phenomena which are. Hence the “ Physiological Psychology” 
of our day. But surely this is not psychology, or the study of 
experience, but physiology. Let us keep clearly before our 
minds that psychology is the study of experience, and inquire 
whether it has the marks of a Science or of a Method—whether 
it is a speculative, or a practical study. . 

The objects of a Science properly so called may be of two 
kinds: they may be either such as admit of exact measurement, 
as the objects of the different branches of physics—heat, light, 
electricity, &c.; or such as admit of being classified on a 
natural or genealogical principle. Now, do the objects of 
mental science fall under either of these heads? They cannot ' 
be measured or expressed mathematically. There are no 
formule for the various experiences of which we are conscious. 
The formule for nervous action belong to physiology, not to 
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the study of experience. At first sight it may appear that the 
objects of mental science may be classified; but the classifi- 
ration of one’s own experiences is not one which bears any real 
cesemblance to a classification of organs or organisms revealing 
genealogical connections, and thus opening up a history a 
development. In making this latter statement, we do not 
forget the just claims of Comparative Psy chology to recog- 
nition as a department of study ; but we think that its value 
is at present overrated. Its scientific claims are based on the 
fact that its classifications reveal genealogies. We may admit 
this fact, without assigning a very high scientific place to the 
study. "The gene: slogies made out by comparative psychology 
strike us as extremely unsatisfactory. At best, we have a few 
beliefs and sentiments traced back to earlier forms—often by 
the aid of a good deal of mere guessing ; but nothing in the 
way of results really entitling the study to be called a science. 
It is not a science in the same sense in which comparative 
philology, for instance, is a science. Here the results are not 
only numerous, but as definite as those in any other classifi- 
catory scienc 53 and moreover the comparative philologist has 
certain principles—e.g., Grimm’s law—derived from his com- 
parative studies, which enable him to proceed deductively. It 
may be said that the comparative psychologist has the laws of 
mental association which enable him to treat the gencalogy of 
mental states deductively. But our knowledge of the laws of 
mental association was not derived from the comparative study 
of mind, but from the introspection of our own consciousness. 
They were formulated long before the days of comparative 
psychology. This, of course, would not affect the scientific 
claims of comparative psychology if we could be sure that the 
laws of mental association as employed by the comparative 
psychologist are true expressions of the actual ways in which 
psychical development has taken place, as we are sure that 
Grimm’s law is the formula for phonetic changes which have 
actually taken place. The laws of mental association, as given 
in our manuals of psy chology, are, doubtless, correct expres- 
sions of the ways in which ideas are actually called up—the 
evidence which we have for them being our own personal 
consciousness of them. But they are, after all, expressions of 
the widest. generality ; they are not the media axiomata upon 
which a deductive psychology can rest. Its media aviomata, 
or really fruitful premisses, must give more particular infor- 
mation respecting the kinds of ideas which are contiguous or 
similar, and the kinds of connections which are novel or 
inseparable i in different individuals or races. Real premisses 
of this sort can be abstracted only from the special study of 
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these individuals or races. It is a matter of the greatest 
difficulty for the psychologist not to apply directly the general 
laws of association which his own consciousness supplies him 
with—his own contiguities, similarities, surprises—to the 
minds of low races; if, in his desire to avoid this error, he 
does not fall into its opposite and ascribe to them modes of 
association as unlike his own as he can make them. What 
guarantee then have we that the so-called deductive method of 
comparative psychology is not more akin to Scholasticism than 
to Naturforschung ? How shall we distinguish between 
Culturgeschichte and simple introspection? That this is not 
an idle question, any one may satisfy himself who reads Adolf 
Bastian’s Der Mensch in der Geschichte, a work in which 
comparative investigations are dominated by simple intro- 
spection of the worst kind—-that against which Bacon and 
Locke protested when they called upon men to return to the 
data of their senses and the thoughtful examination of their 
own faculties. This fundamental introspection Bastian, who 
merely exaggerates the tendency of a large school, neglects 
for the introspection of notiones temere a rebus abstracte. 
Hence his works have two aspects. They are at once syste- 
matic and confused. <A brilliantly red line of theory connects 
fact with fact, and yet any sensible reader perceives that these 
facts are most of them irrelevant, because the well-informed 
author has evidently not realised them for himself in his own 
mind, The chief danger, it appears to us, of the present 
crisis in the study of psychology is that the novel facts and 
attractive generalisations of Culturgeschichte are insensibly 
casting discredit upon the thoughtful introspection of one’s 
own adult experience, without which real knowledge and 
correct conduct are impossible. At the same time, psycho- 
logists, more and more impressed by the impossibility of 
giving an exact scientific account of subjective states and their 
mutual relations, are turning their attention from these states 
to their physiological accompaniments, in the hope of thus 
constructing a scientific psychology. Because there can be no 
science of subjective experience, they show a tendency to 
ignore it, and to stamp introspection, as compared with 
physiology, as a waste of time. Mill condemns simple 
introspection, but, at the same time, maintains the existence 
of a science of psychology distinct from physiology. 

Students of Locke, Berkeley and Hume do not require to be 
reminded that it is by Introspection, and not by Comparison, 
that these thinkers conduct all their principal inquiries. Their 
method is to turn the reader’s attention from meaningless 
words to his own actual thoughts—to ask him what he is 
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conscious of in his own mind when he uses such words as 
Substance and Cuuse. Such appeals to the reader’s own 
consciousness are essential to the old method of English 
psychology. Locke, Berkeley and Hume cannot with any 
justice be claimed as adherents of the comparative method, 
although, doubtless, they occasionally use it. The question 
then presents itself—Was their psychology a science at all? 
It certainly has not the marks required of the science of 
psychology by the modern English school. We venture to 
say that this school in setting up a science of Psychology has 
broken the English tradition. The English tradition was to 
study mind not in order to construct a science of mind, but in 
order to find a ivethod which should bear fruit in objective 
inquiries. The great merit of the Locke-school is that it 
swept away the merely phantastical and verbal sciences of 
mind which Animism and Scholasticism had bequeathed. But 
it did not construct another science of mind of its own to take 
their place. Jt saw clearly that to do so would be to create a 
new animism and scholasticism. ‘The one object which Locke, 
Berkeley and Hume kept constantly before them was to put 
men in full possession of their own minds as organs for the 
discovery of truth and the critical estimation of scientific and 
other ideas. The passage in Locke’s ‘‘ Epistle to the Reader” 
is well known where he says—‘ Were it fit to trouble thee 
with the history of this Essay, I should tell thee that five 
or six friends meeting at my chamber and discoursing on a 
subject very remote from this, found themselves quickly at a 
stand by the difficulties that rose on every side. After we 
had a while puzzled ourselves without coming any nearer to 
the resolution of those doubts which perplexed us, it came 
into my thoughts that we took a wrong course; and that 
before we set ourselves upon inquiries of that nature, it was 
necessary to examine our own abilities and see what objects 
our understandings were or were not fitted to deal with. 
This I proposed to the company, who all readily assented ; 
and thereupon it was agreed that this should be our first 
inquiry. 
Locke, Berkeley and Hume were critics. They found 
science and ethics cultivated securely in a spirit of debased 
conventionalism. ‘They supplied the torpedo-shock by asking 
questions like these—‘ Do you understand what you are 
talking about when you use this word and that ?’—“ Do men 
really ‘hold this and ‘that belief which you ascribe to them ?”— 
‘Can they desire or do this or that which you say it is their 
duty to desire or do?” By such appeals to their individual 
consciousness men were roused from their ‘“ dogmatic 
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slumber,” and put in possession of their natural faculties. 
It will be readily admitted, we think, that logical method, as 
we now understand and use it, would be impossible, did the 
interpretation of experience continue to postulate the concep- 
tions of muterial substratum and necessary connection. So 
long as men held that Truth is the correspondence between 
perceptions and substrata, their science could be only verbal, 
if it did not degenerate into Pyrrhonism. It was Locke and 
Berkeley who pointed out that Truth is the correspondence 
between the order of ideas and the order of perceptions, and 
Hume who made it impossible for men to rehabilitate this 
latter order as a quasi-substratum. Without this foregoing 
criticism, our Inductive Logic, or the Method of estimating 
the constancy of sequences, would have been impossible. 
Locke, Berkeley and Hume supplied what we may call critical 
prolegomena to the Logic of our day. They showed once for 
all that we must use our senses; that we must acquiesce in the 
order of sensible phenomena; that correct reasoning is the 
exact mental reproduction of this order; and that we must 
not try to explain particular connections, or render them 
plausible to ourselves by postulating general propositions or 
a metaphysical bond. Nearly all that is of fundamental 
importance in modern logic is thus contained in Locke and 
his two followers. Locke, besides his indication of the true 
source of knowledge, supplied a theory of Reasoning, which is 
ideatical with Mill’s ; Berkeley further developed this theory 
by means of his fertile suggestion that scientific discovery is 
a hermeneutic of Signs; and Hume, probably profiting by 
Berkeley’s refutation of the assumption of the optic writers, 
said nearly all that is said by modern logicians in their chapters 
on Causation. ‘The moderns deserve all credit for the manner 
in which they have followed out the lines thus laid down by 
their great predecessors in logical method; but it is all the 
more surprising that they display so little appreciation of the 
spirit in which these lines were drawn. ‘The great conceptions 
with which the old school enriched them were obtained, as we 
have pointed out, by a habit of thoughtful introspection ; any 
fair mind setting itself to the work of self-examination could 
not fail to see that all its scientific knowledge comes from 
without, that it infers one particular from another, and that it 
is never conscious of anything like a necessary bond connecting 
phenomena. ‘To hold other beliefs than these, though natural, 
implies want of thought. Modern writers have accepted, in 
Logic, the results of this thoughtful attitude—but, we venture 
to think, only dogmatically; the real attitude of their own 
minds is different. They maintain, as psychologists, that 
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introspection is essentially fallacious. They therefore have an 
end in view which Locke and Hume did not contemplate, when 
they examined Human Understanding according to the intro- 
spective method. We do not, of course, maintain that the 
comparison of the data of introspection with the inferred 
experiences of other people, and, where possible, of the lower 
animals, does not give valuable results of a certain kind; but 
we protest against the growing tendency to allow this sort of 
Culturgeschichte to cast discredit upon the thoughtful exami- 
nation by the adult of his own adult experience. It may be 
said that Culturgeschichte interprets adult experience, and aids 
thoughtful self-examination. It certainly ought to do so, and 
to a certain extent actually does; but to a much greater extent, 
we fear, it dissipates the mind amid a mass of often irrelevant 
narrations, and, after all, gives no laws which are properly 
scientific, because they have not been obtained by the employ- 
ment of the recognised methods of science, which are admitted 
to be inapplicable to sociological phenomena. The laws 
extracted from Culturgeschichte constitute, perhaps, a Philo- 
sophy of History or Civilisation—an extremely wide subject— 
too wide to be called Psychology, we think, and too vague to 
rank as a science. The growth of religious, moral and 
scientific ideas is certainly an important and interesting study. 
But it is not a science because it is interesting, nor is it prac- 
tically so important as the thoughtful inspection of our own 
common experience which can be carried out very well without 
its aid. That it is not practically important in Logic is proved 
by the fact that, as we have seen, logic owes its fundamental 
conceptions to introspection as practised by Locke, Berkeley 
and Hume. In Ethics it may be thought that the results of 
Julturgeschichte are of more importance. But we do not think 
that they are. They are, at any rate, virtually ignored by a 
thinker like Mr. Sidgwick who, in his epoch-making book, 
returns to the old English attitude of thoughtful attention to 
one’s own adult experiences. Against this practical impor- 
tance of introspection what scientific claims has comparative 
psychology to urge? It furnishes miscellaneous narrations, 
but not scientifically definite laws. And if it be urged that a 
man may come back from Culturgeschichte to the study of his 
own mind, and find himself able to give a strictly scientific 
account of his thoughts, feelings and volitions, we answer 
that the psychologists of the present day do not think so, but 
feel obliged to connect mental states with their physiological 
correlates. Now, as the physiology of the nervous system 
is obviously not the study of Mind, what becomes of the 
science of Psychology? Madraov rd cidoc. Culturgeschichte 
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is not a science; and introspection even in the light of 
Culturgeschichte is not a science; and physiology is not 


psychology. 

Psychology then, if we retain the word, is a critique, a 
Method, a certain thoughtful attitude in science, morals and 
literature. It is the critical examination of my own adult 
opinions, desires and tastes in relation to present objects. 
Culturgeschichte leads me away from this contemplation of 
myself. It may be useful as supplying materials for a natural 
method of educating and influencing others, by showing the 
ways in which beliefs and habits have been formed; it may 
convince men of the impossibility of civilising all races after 
one pattern; and in other ways it may bear practical fruit ; 
but it has rendered the thoughtful attitude of Locke and 
Hume unpopular, and this is a serious evil. No amount of 
information respecting the evolution of belief or sentiment, 
and no amount of mental physiology can ever take the place 
of acquaintance with my own real opinions and desires. 
Modern works on mental science, with very few exceptions, 
forget this. The conditions of ideation, the origin of ‘moral 
and esthetic feelings, and such like, are fully discussed ; but 
we look in vain for a heme-question like this—‘ After all, do 
I really desire nothing for myself but Happiness.” Indivi- 
dualism—thoughtful reference to one’s own experience—is 
indeed a rare quality now; hence our books are not likely to 
live as classics. Mr. Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics is an 
exception. Its attitude is eminently personal and reflective, 
and, for this reason, we venture to think that it will live, and 
take classical rank beside Locke and Hume. 

In conclusion, that we may not be misunderstood, let us 
repeat that we look upon COulturgeschichte and Physiological 
Psychology as studies of great interest and importance, worthy 
in every sense of the devotion and ability now given to them ; 
but surely they would be dearly bought at the price of making 
us less accustomed to reflect upon our own personal experience, 
which is all in all to us. There ought naturally to be no more 
antagonism between Culturgeschichte or Physiological Psycho- 
logy and the thoughtful attitude than there is between geology 
or astronomy and the thoughtful attitude ; but, as a matter of 
fact, there is more. ‘To prevent this matter of fact being 
construed to the disadvantage of the thoughtful attitude is the 
object attempted in the present paper. Let us prosecute our 
comparative studies and our physiology by all means; but let 
us not allow them to discredit the habit of reflecting upon our 
own thoughts, desires and tastes; for upon the cultivation of 
this habit our knowledge, conduct and happiness ultimately 
depend. J. A. Srewarr, 





11.—AN ATTEMPT TO INTERPRET FECHNER’S 
LAW. 


TuoucH Fechner’s “ psychophysical ” investigations are now 
far from unknown in this country—thanks in great part to Mr. 
Sully’s Sensation and Intwition—they are still not known go 
generally as to make it safe to discuss their interpretation 
without at any rate a short preliminary account of the facts 
themselves. But first of all we shall find it well to learn from 
Fechner himself something of the way in which his inquiry 
worked itself out. 

In an historical sketch appended to his Psychophysik,* he 
confesses to have been all his life a thorough-going monist, re- 
garding body and soul as but adouble manifestation of one and 
the same real being ; and it was the attempt to elucidate these 
viewst that brought him face to face with the question : What 
is the relation between the intensity of a psychical action—esti- 
mated by consciousness of course—and the strength of the 
underlying physical action, as measured by the work done? 
For long he supposed the two to be simply proportional, but 
this view led him to nothing and he abandoned it. Then fora 
time he contented himself with representing sundry relations 
of body and mind and of lower mental states to higher “ sche- 
matically,” by means of arithmetical series of different grades ; 
and afterwards he did the same thing, using geometrical 
series instead. At length, when the need for something more 
than a merely illustrative—for some exact—expression of the 
actual interdependence between mind and body again pressed 
itself upon him, one morning (22nd October, 1850), as he 
turned the matter over in bed, his old geometrical series 
set him thinking that perhaps the relative increase of the 


bodily vis viva (or a; B representing vis viva) might be the 


measure of the increase of the corresponding psychical intensity, 
in other words that the latter might increase in an arithmetical 
series as the former increased in a geometrical. Now what is 
called Fechner’s Law is little more than a statement of this posi- 
tion thus reached by mere guessing and left for a time without 
verification. For it was not till he corresponded with W. Weber 
(the electrician) that he was brought to see the need for testing 


* Elemente der Psychophysik, von Gustav Theodor Fechner. Leipzig, 
1860. Vol. ii. pp. 553 ff. 

+ In an earlier work, entitled Zend Avesta oder tiber die Dinge des 
Himmels und des Jenseits. Leipz. 1851. 
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his conclusions by definite experiments. But, once this need 
was seen, he spared no time and no pains to supply it, and he 
may be fairly said to have earned for himself a place among 
the heroes of experiment by his years and years of patient and 
persistent investigation. In the course of this he came to hear 
of several independent workers who had verified his hypothesis 
by the way, their main inquiry being different; some, as 
Masson and Steinheil, being occupied with photometry, while 
E. H. Weber, in determining the minima sensibilia of sight, 
hearing and touch, had completely anticipated him, both in the 
statement of his law and the discovery of facts in support of 
it. Still Fechner was the first to interpret these facts, and it 
is important to have noticed that in his case the interpretation 
led to the facts, and not the facts to the interpretation. , In his 
Psychophysik he does indeed recount his own experiments and 
those of his forerunners and fellow-workers before asking; 
What do these results mean? Yet all this is only formal. 
Fechner’s & priori speculations led him, as we have seen, to a 
certain formula which his experiments interpreted in a certain 
way will substantiate, but the mode of interpretation itself has 
hardly been tested with sufficient care. 

So much as to the history of Fechner’s Law. In the law 
itself two points are to be noticed :—(1) The formula already 
mentioned, which Fechner usually calls Weber’s Law :— 


dy= 


and which integrated becomes 
y=klgBp—C... (2) 


where y = intensity of sensation, and (3 = the corresponding 
stimulus. Stated in words, this amounts to the following :— 
In order to obtain the same sensible difference between the im- 
pressions of two stimuli, as the stimuli increase in quantity, 
their actual difference must be always the same fraction of 
their magnitude ; (e. g.) the difference felt between 10 gr. and 
11 would be identical with that felt between 100 and 119, all 
other conditions being supposed the same. (2) With Weber’s 
law Fechner combines what he calls “‘the fact of the threshold,”’ 
the fact, viz., that the stimulus must first exceed a certain 
magnitude before sensation can begin. Calling the threshold- 
stimulus b, and substituting this for 3 in (2), when y will be 
0, and so C = — k log b we obtain the equation. 
y = k (log B — log b) = k log 2 ere eta (3) 
This is what is generally spoken of as Fechner’s Law. Now 
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assuming this law to be true as a statement of a relation 
between a certain psychical fact (the so-called intensity of 
sensation) and a certain extra- corporeal physical fact (the 
stimulus), there are still two questions to answer before the laiy 
can be said to be explained. First, what exactly is the 
psychical phenomenon called here the intensity of a sensation ; 

and, secondly, where are we to place the law itself ? Beginning 
with the latter question, we see at once that there are at. least 
three elements concerned, sensation, nervous movement (in- 
cluding that of the conducting fibres and that of the nerve 
centres), and stimulus. Now, for anything at first appearing 
to the contrary, the law may come in between sensation and 
nervous process, which would then be always simply propor- 
tional to the stimulus ; or the sensation may be simply propor- 
tional to the nervous movement, and the law have place be- 
tween this last and the exciting stimulus. 

The second alternative, it is evident, gives to the law 
only a physical significance, while the first brings it into the 
domain of psychology; and this, it is needless to say, is the 
alternative adopted by Fechner all along. As we have seen, it 
was only the adoption of this alternative that brought him into 
acquaintance with the facts which his law formulates. Still he 
does make several objections to the other alternative, and 
these it behoves us to consider. 

(1). Fechner objects first that the relation expressed by his 
law is quite conceivable as existing between things so essen- 
tially different as psychical and physical “activities,” but is 
inconceivable as holding between two material “ activities,” 
the stimulus and the consequent nervous movement. ‘This 
objection seems based on the assumption that, with the second 
alternative, energy must disappear between the one physical 
process and the other, of which no account can be given. But 
then why are we bound to suppose that the formula, if physi- 
cally interpreted, has to do directly with quantity of energy at 
all? ‘The very same formula will express the relation between 
the densities of successive indefinitely thin strata of the 
atmosphere and their heights above the earth, #.e., as the 
heights increase in arithmetical ratio, the densities diminish in 
a geometrical ratio; or it expresses the dependence between 
the temperature of successive portions of a metallic bar and 
their distance from the source of heat, the flow of heat being 
steady, so that, for example, as the temperature of the source 
rises in geometrical ratio, the length of the portion of the bar 
perceptibly affected will increase in arithmetical ratio; or in 
place of heat and temperature we may substitute electricity and 
potential; and the same statement will still hold. In the last 
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cases it is supposed that the thermal and electrical conductivi- 
ties are each constant, which is not true in fact ; but, strangely 
enough, Fechner has made an analogous assumption, which, as 
we shall see presently, he has not satisfactorily proved. It is 
thus quite possible to give a physical interpretation to Fechner’s 
law without implying anything “ inconceivable.” 

(2). But against any such physical interpretation Fechner 
objects further :—It is most natural to suppose that so long as 
the organ of sense is uninjured by stimulation, the increase in 
the action of the optic or auditory nerve (e. g.) should be pro- 
portional to the increase in the stimulus, and not to the 
logarithm of the stimulus. Here apparently Fechner has 
not thought it needful to distinguish between nerve-fibres and 
nerve-centres. ‘The supposition made may be true enough for 
a nerve-fibre along which a wave is travelling in only one 
direction and that may be regarded as of only one dimension, 
and yet not true of the centres where such stimulation is 
irradiated, has perhaps to contend with resistances, and where 
waves from opposite directions may interfere. 

(3). Fechner has a third objection depending upon what he 
calls the Parallel Law. This law is stated thus: “If the 
sensibility for two stimuli be changed in the same ratio, the 
sensation of their difference will remain the same ;” e.g., if 
two weights, P, P + D were lifted first with fresh muscles and 
then with muscles that are exhausted till each weight feels 
twice as heavy, still the appreciation of D would remain as 
before. Now this law, it is urged, is only compatible with the 
first or psychological interpretation of Fechner’s law, for on 
the second or physiological interpretation, if the nervous move- 
ments produced by P and P+ D be twice as great, the difference 
between them, and so the sensation corresponding to this, 
must also be twice as great. Very good, but what if, after all, 
there is no Parallel Law? Fechner’s arguments in support of 
it are of two kinds, first, a certain indirect argument, which he 
considers “ sehr bindend,” and then the results of sundry ex- 
periments, and these he admits are neither so general, so 
simple, nor so clear as could be desired. ‘The indirect argu- 
ment amounts to this :—If the Parallel Law were false, 7.e., if 
absolute sensibility and sensibility to difference were not in- 
dependent, the primary law itself could not have been esta- 
blished, for through a long series of experiments the absolute 
sensibility must have been subject to continual variation. To 
this there is a double answer: (1) Only the average of such 
experiments were taken, so that differences depending on 
variations of sensibility would for the most part neutralise 
each other ; and (2) in fact, in any strict sense, Fechner’s law 
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is not guaranteed. Where it best admits of a rigorous testing 
v'z.,in the case of sight, it has been shown by Helmholtz ts 
be ‘only approximately correct,” and that too by facts which 
contradict the Parallel Law.* 

Turning to the experimental evidence in favour of the 
Parallel Law, it is to be remarked that sensibility at the same 
part may be different at different times, or at the same time it 
may be different at different parts. As to the last, Weber ex- 
perimented on the sensibility to weight of different parts of 
the body, and, so far as these experiments can be considered to 
throw light on the Parallel Law, Fechner allows that they dis- 
credit it. He himself experimented as to .difference of time 
or state for the same parts, i.e., in fact as to the difference 
between muscular sensibility before and after exhaustion. But 
the means taken to exhaust the muscles—raising and lowering, 
or continuously supporting, heavy weights—were found in ali 
cases to accelerate the pulse, and in some cases to accelerate it 
very considerably ; and with quickened pulse came increased 
sensibility to difference, the increase being on the whole greater 
as the pulse was quicker. Fechner does not appear to regard 
this as evidence against the law, but simply as a disturbing 
element to be allowed for. But along with the increased puise 
there went of course, as a joint effect of the muscular exhaus- 
tion, an increased absolute sensibility; the same weight felt 
heavier : it seems then scarcely the more probable solution of 
the matter to connect this increased sensibility to difference 
with the increased pulse, and to deny it any connection with 
the increase in the absolute sensibility. Surely the most natu- 
ral explanation is to connect with the change of pulse not one 
form of sensibility only, but both ; and indeed Fechner’s tables 
will bear this out. Besides these experiments Fechner dis- 


* Cf. Helmholtz, Physiologische Optik, pp. 314-316. Expressing the 
value of two sensations y and y’ by formula (3) as given above and sub- 
tracting, we get what Fechner Calls the Difference Formula (4) thus: 

y =k (log B -- log b) 

y' =k (log p! — logb) 

y—v7 =k& (log B — log B’).... (4) 

Now change of sensibility means change in the value of 8, the threshold 
stimulus, the one in fact varying inversely as the other. But when the 
constant 4 changes, may not the constant & change too? If it does, 
becoming say &’, when b becomes 0’, then for change of sensibility we 
have but to substitute the new value of & in the Difference Formula, and 
we see at once that the Parallel Law does not hold. In the experiments 
of Helmholtz it turned out that & did vary with the sensibility ; and it 
may be remarked further—the remark to be taken for what it is worth— 
that as there are physical analogies to Fechner’s law, so these all furnish 
analogies against the existence of a Parallel Law. 
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cusses certain phenomena of vision that are apparently con- 
trary to his Parallel Law, and endeavours to reconcile them 
with it. Thus things become visible to us in partial darkness 
after a time though at first nothing could be seen, but on 
returning again to daylight this power of discrimination is soon 
lost; that is, says Fechner, the stronger light exhausts the 
eye, and with the exhaustion comes diminished sensibility to 
difference, which is against the Parallel Law. His explanation 
is that the sensibility to subjective stimulation (the eye’s own 
light) remains all but undiminished, while the sensibility to ex- 
ternal stimulation falls off through exhaustion, and so the 
addition of the same amount of subjective light to the external 
impressions after as before the diminution in sensibility makes 
the outstanding difference proportionally smaller in the latter 
case. But it is very questionable whether internal and exter- 
nal stimulation are so independent; and even if they are, 
Fechner has yet to show how the “ eye-black,” as he calls it, 
which has been measured and found very faint, can account for 
differences in discriminating power exceeding 25 per cent. 
Professor Wundt follows his colleague in giving a psyeholo- 
gical interpretation to Fechner’s Law, urging that “ the loga- 
rithmic function is nothing more than the mathematical ex- 
pression for the universal law of relativity (Beziehung) that 
controls our sensation” (Phys. Psychologie, p. 425). But this 
seems like flying in the face of the facts ; for we have on the 
one hand aseries of sensible differences, all of which conscious- 
ness declares to be the same, and on the other a series of phy- 
sical differences which, the physicist declares, increase progres- 
sively according to a certain formula; and if we begin by 
denying the identity in the first case, how shall we believe 
in the progressive difference in the second? Omitting this 
somewhat Hamiltonian retort, we may see both the strength 
and the weakness of Wundt’s interpretation by means of an 
identity Fechner has recognised between his law and Laplace’s 
formula for the relation of lu fortune morale and la fortune 
physique. Between these the same logarithmic function holds, 
while the fortune physique is plainly equivalent to stimulus, 
and the fortune morale to sensation. At first sight this seems 
to favour Wundt ; but to complete the analogy we have yet to 
find a third term, 7.c., one corresponding to nervous movement, 
and to introduce a second formula expressing the simple propor- 
tion that must hold between some two of these three terms. Now 
what can this third term be but what one might call per-centage 
or rate of profit? And again, is it not manifest (1) that to 
produce the same absolute increase in per-centage, there must 
be always the same relative increase in physical fortune, i.c., 
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that the logarithmic law holds between these, the analogues of 
nervous movement and stimulus ; and (2) that equal increments 
in per-centage will afford equal pleasure, .c., that the analogues 
of nervous movement and sensation are simply proportional. 
The increments of physical fortune affect the man not imme- 
diately but mediately, through their effect on his per-centage, 
With the one he concerns himself, the other he leaves to his 
steward : it is just the merging of these two into one that gives 
plausibility to Wundt’s view. But even then if we attend 
only to what the man tells us of his feelings, we shall hear only 
of a first term and acommon difference; not till he talks of 
his francs and goes beyond his feelings shall we hear of a first 
term and a common ratio.* An adherent of Wundt’s view 
might reply: “ Yes, but even ‘first term and common difference,’ 
supposing the first term to be continuously growing and the 
difference to be small, is by the principles of the calculus in 
itself sufficient to lead to Fechner’s law.” ‘To this there is a 
double answer. First, we have no evidence that the first term 
does grow. Of the three methods of experimenting described 
by Fechner, that employed by Weber and known as the “ method 
of just-perceptible difference” is the only one to which we can 
appeal here. Now ina series of experiments conducted on this 
method, the experimenter would not refer each time to the 
bulk sensation, so to speak, but would be ever on the alert for 
that just-perceptible difference he had had and recognised 
again and again, just as (¢.g.) in Weber’s investigations into 
the sensibility of the skin, attention would be abstracted from 
the variety of the impressions produced by the compasses on 
different parts and concentrated on the moments when the 
points were felt as two. But, secondly, the objection supposed 
would prove too much, for it would hold equally well of any 
other continuous curve besides the logarithmic. ‘To say that 
what psychologists call “ relativity” can only be represented 
by such a curve (or law) seems a bolder thing the more one 
thinks of it. That at any rate the law does not rest on any 
mere report of consciousness is shown by the language applied 


* Some one may object that a man who attends only to per-centage will 
not find equal pleasure in equal increments, that to produce equal plea- 
sure his new per-centage must always be a constant multiple of the old 
one ; and this objection may be repeated indefinitely. But this is much 
as if one said a man will find equal (“ moral”) pleasure in the increase of 
his (“ physical’) pleasure when the rate at which this increases is the 
same, 7.e., a8 if one made the old fortune morale into a new fortune phy- 
sique. It is enough for our purpose if for any given stage of such a 
development the proposed interpretation holds. 
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to it,* and by the fact that the formula expressing simple pro- 

ortion is often given in its stead.+ 

But the matter seems set at rest when we consider the 
methods by which the law has been chiefly established. The 
directness of the method already mentioned proved to be its 
fault, for it was found impossible consciously to single out the 
threshold-intensity with sufficient exactness: the observer 
either overshot his mark or doubted if he had reached it. The 
two remaining methods, devised to obviate this difficulty, are 
indirect, 7.c., only mediately dependent on consciousness. In 
the “method of average error’ the observer has to declare 
when two stimuli seem equal, his errors are then measured, and 
their average, corrected by the help of the mathematical theory of 
errors, is the reciprocal proportional of the observer’s sensibility. 
Now what is it that consciousness contributes to this pro- 
cedure? Surely nothing more than the uniform declaration 
that it has had over and over again the same sensation of 
equality—such as one might have (e.g.) in looking at the ends 
of pairs of perceptibly equal rods placed side by side, however 
the several pairs differed from each other in length. To the 
question, How comes it that the error is a constant fraction of 
the stimulus ? the ready answer is: To determine this is pre- 
cisely the end of our inquiry; let us not assume that it must 
be because a comparison has been made. Thus to recur to 
our sticks; each pair of these would appear to terminate 
together, though differing by a constant fraction, if they were 
placed at a distance from the eye proportional to their length, 
so that the angular magnitude of their difference was always 
the same. And just as this would be due to their position and 
not to the observer, so may this “ relativity” between differ- 
ence-threshold and stimulus be due to something not in any 
sense psychical. The like may be said of the ‘‘ method of true 
and false cases,” in which the difference is, so to speak, only 
partially excluded from consciousness (i.¢., is too small to be 
certainly distinguished), and the sensibility determined by the 
ratio of true answers to the whole. The observer would say, no 
doubt: This weight is heavier than that, or this weight is lighter 
than that; because he would avail himself of the simplest expres- 
sion, and in every-day life we are continually comparing. But 


* Thus Volkmann, of Prague, calls it a paradox; Brentano declares 
that it contradicts common sense. 

+ So Herbart :—‘“ In the region where the foundations of psychology 
lie, one may say absolutely that two candles shine twice as bright as one ; 
that three strings at a single touch sound three times as strong as one,” 
&e. (Werke vii. p. 358). Similarly Bain, Logic ii. p. 39, and H. Spencer, 
Psychology i. p. 120. 
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the contention is that “‘heavier” and “lighter” correspond strictly 
to a certain sensation and no more, just as blue or green does, 
The subject of experiment has to do only with a certain iini- 
mum sensibile—the common difference of the arithmetical series ; 
the experimenter it is who notes the constant fraction in the 
stimuli concomitant with this, But the two things are as in- 
dependent as the deviations of a balance of the total weight 
in the scales, nor ought they to be connected because experi- 
menter and experimentee are rolled into one. There is, how- 
ever, no trespass harder to avoid than that across the lines 
dividing the subjective and objective aspects, and none more 
disastrous to the offender. 

But if we decide upon rejecting the psychological interpre- 
tation in favour of a physiological one, we shall have to inquire 
more closely than we have yet done as to the nature of the 
nervous movement or central action that is to replace Fechner’s 
“intensity of sensation,” and vary in arithmetical ratio as the 
stimulus varies in a geometrical. An answer to this question 
has been proposed by Prof. Bernstein,* an answer depending 
on the following propositions :—(1) A stimulus-wave in its 
passage along a nerve-fibre remains throughout of equal 
strength, but (2) on reaching the centres it is irradiated, and 
(3) meets with a continuous resistance, which (4) is propor- 

. tionate to the strength of the wave at that point. Of these in 
order— 

(1). The first proposition is opposed to a doctrine very com- 
monly met with (as ¢.g., in Spencer’s Psychology) and first 
propounded by Pfliiger, viz., that the intensity of the stimulus- 
wave increases as the wave advances; but Pfliiger’s observa- 
tions have received another explanation, so that this first pro- 
position will probably now pass unchallenged. 

(2). The central irradiation or diffusion of an excitation is a 
physiological fact still less likely to be disputed, and anybody 
who has ever had severe and prolonged tooth-ache knows some- 
thing of the psychical significance of this irradiation. As 
Bernstein puts it:—‘ The whole hand, even the whole arm, 
may ache, when the cause of pain lies wholly in a single finger, 
sometimes indeed the corresponding finger of the other hand 
will ache too,”’—the centres for symmetrical parts lying near 
together. ~Vhen we talk of the impossibility of “ concentra- 
tion” at such times, our language is more literal than we usually 
imagine it to be. 


* First in an article in Du Bois Reymond’s Archiv, for 1868, pp. 388 ff , 
and again in Untersuchungen iiber den Erregungsvorgang im Nerven- und 
Muskelsysteme, 1871, Abschnitt IV. 
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(3). In proof of the third proposition Bernstein mentions :— 
(u) The diminished strength of reflex contractions obtained by 
stimulating a sensory nerve as compared with those obtained 
by the direct stimulation of a motor nerve—the difference is 
taken to represent the loss in overcoming central resistance ; 
(b) the inhibitory action of certain centres (Setschenow’s so- 
called inhibitory centres); (c) the effect of strychnia in in- 
creasing reflex action—this he explains as accomplished by a 
diminution of the central resistance; (d) the diminished velo- 
city of central excitation ; (¢) the “ stimulus-threshold,” taken 
i.e. as representing the amount of stimulation needful to over- 
come the central resistance. 

One or two points of importance connected with this list may 
perhaps justify a momentary digression. In the first place, 
the constant resistance due to the structure of the centres— 
which is what we have in (a), (d), and (e)—is evidently of a 
different kind from the ever-varying resistance due to inhi- 
bitory action in ()).* Bernstein does not find it necessary to 
distinguish them, but we might call the one structural, and the 
other functional, resistance. ‘'T'o the first may perhaps be re- 
ferred some of the changes in the constant k that we found 
opposed to Fechner’s Parallel Law. ‘The second introduces us 
in all probability to the physical counterpart of that conflict of 
presentations so largely discussed by the Herbartians. 

Again, it is important to notice—a thing that Bernstein has 
overlooked—that with a given state of the central resistance, 
one and the same central movement would correspond both to 


* The explanations of inhibition commonly given by physiologists, of 
which Setschenow’s assumption of inhibitory centres may be taken as a 
type, seem to an outsider anything but scientific. Before assuming 
special centres, it seems at least desirable to ascertain whether the inter- 
ference of stimulus-waves, travelling in opposite directions, will not 
account for everything. Being impressed with this, I have been at some 
pains to learn what evidence there is for such interference, and have 
found in a paper by Mr. Dew Smith (Studies from the Physiological 
Laboratory, Cambridge, pp. 26 ff.) an account of experiments that goa 
long way towards establishing the existence of such a “ block,” as the 
author prefers to call it, in nerve-fibres stimulated from two points at the 
same time; while an ably-written paper by Freusberg (Pfliiger’s Archiv, 
1875, pp. 174 ff.) furnishes good reasons for believing in a similar inter- 
ference in the centres. This writer shows that the stimulation of one 
centre inhibits the action of another simultaneously stimulated, and sug- 
gests that in this way the effect of two equal and opposite stimuli might 
be ni? (p. 198), illustrating such interferences by cases that remind one 
of the ass of Buridanus. Freusberg attempts no explanation of central 
inhibition, but the experiments of Mr. Dew Smith might afford a very 
simple, though not a final explanation, viz. that the excitations from two 
different centres being irradiated, as they are known to be, the stimulus- 
waves along their commissural fibres come into collision. 

31 
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Fechner’s stimulus-threshold, and to his difference-stimulus- 
threshold, just as the sensation in each case is a just -obsery. 
able sensation. So far as structural resistance alone is opera- 
tive, this threshold would be comparatively constant ; but 
when functional resistance enters, and it is the chief resis- 
tance in natural life, the threshold for any given form of 
sensation would rise and fall within very wide limits. And 
if some one with the patience and ingenuity of Fechner or A. 
W. Volkmann were to institute experiments to determine these 
variations, the stimulus being kept constant and the attention 
—assumed to have an exact relation to this resistance—being 
variously diverted, the results would surely be more important 
for psychophysics than those already obtained, however inter- 
preted. Many of the puzzling variations in Fechner’s “con- 
stant errors”’ that strike one as especially interesting though 
they are so summarily discussed, might receive some explana- 
tion if the phenomena of attention were thus examined.* But 
in all Fechner’s experiments it was a chief aim to reduce the 
observer for a time as nearly as possible to a uniform measuring- 
machine ; voluntary attention was engaged solely in securing a 
uniform field where non-voluntary attention to a certain form 
of sensation should be as undisturbed as possible ; one might 
almost say a mesmeric state was induced by one part of the 
subject on the other, which was kept in uniform rapport with 
operating machinery as an equatorial keeps its telescope fixed 
on a given star. But returning to Bernstein’s hypothesis— 
(4) His fourth proposition—that the loss of intensity which 
an excitation undergoes, as it is diffused through the centres, 
is proportional to the intensity of the excitation—he does not 
pretend to prove by direct experiment, but says merely, it is 
the simplest assumption one could make.t But in fact this is 


* Cf. Psychophysik, i. pp. 91, 92, 96, et passim. Fechner promised 
details in a separate work, which however has not yet appeared. Exner, 
who has been long experimenting in psychophysics, observed that it 
made a difference to his results if any one unusual was present in the 
room, or if any one watched his experiments (Pfliiger’s Archiv, 1873, p. 
618). 

+ Some important researches on the physiological action of light com- 
menced about three years ago by Professor Dewar and Dr. McKendrick, 
furnish additional and independent grounds for interpreting Fechner’s 
Law physically ; and not only so, but it may perhaps turn out that they 
supply the missing link in the proof of Bernstein’s hypothesis. Having 
determined the natural electro-motive force of the eye, Messrs. Dewar 
and McKendrick found that on stimulating the eye with light ranging 
in intensity from 100 to 1, the variations in the electro-motive force 
ranged from 3 to 1, and in some eases from 6 to1, ‘Then taking account 
of the subjective stimulation, as proposed by Helmholtz (in a passage 
aboye referred to, p. 456, note), and indeed by Fechner himself, 
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not all that can be said for it: the same assumption has been 
made and verified in many other cases, as ¢.g., in the conduction 
of heat and electricity, the absorption of light, or the diffusion 
of salts in solution. We have now to consider what is pro- 
perly Bernstein’s hypothesis,—the physiological interpretation 
of Fechner’s law to which the preceding propositions lead. 
Let us then imagine a certain sensory cell, S,, subject to an 
excitation through its afferent nerve sufficiently strong to well 
over into the neighbouring cells, S,, S,, S;, &c., which for 
simplicity we may suppose ranged continuously in a straight 
line and in one direction; and let us suppose the excitation to 
have had at S, the initial value (3; at each successive cell it 
will suffer a loss proportionate to its magnitude at that cell, till 
on reaching a certain cell S,, its value will not exceed b, 
Fechner’s threshold-value, and beyond this point we are not 
now concerned with it. We have then here, it is sufficiently 
plain without further detail, the relations expressed by 
Fechner’s law ; but instead of y being the intensity of a sensa- 
tion it is wS, the number of cells traversed by the excitation ; 
and the conclusion drawn is that “ we estimate the intensity of 
an excitation by the number of central elements over which 
the excitation spreads.”’ To this is appended an assumption, 
which is certainly gratuitous enough, viz., that in each cell 
passed through an equal amount of energy is set free and 
transformed into sensation, just as in a muscle a like excitation 
might have set free energy which became transformed into 
muscular movement. Rejecting such psychology, and con- 
tenting ourselves with the physiological explanation, which is 
happily independent of it, we have still to consider the con- 
nection between Fechner’s law so explained and properly 
psychical phenomena. But this carries us over to our out- 


(ch. xxv. and ch. xxxi.), and taking the value of thisas found by Delbeeuf, 
viz.0°1, and in some eases 0°5, the calculated values of the variation for 
the range of intensity employed are for these two values of the subjec- 
tive stimulation 3:1 and 5:1 respectively. There is thus between the 
results of these experiments and Fechner’s law ‘a close agreement” that, 
as the authors say, “‘ can scarcely be regarded as accidental.” Now when 
we consider that the retina consists not only of terminal organs directly 
sensitive to light, wiz. the rods and cones, but also of several layers of 
cells, and that it has even been regarded by some as, like the mis-called 
olfactory nerve, a central structure, there appears at any rate plenty of 
room for that diffusion and absorption or resistance referred to by Bern- 
stein. Further, unless such diffusion and resistance is admitted, the ex- 
periments in question seem in conflict with the generally-accredited fact 
that in nerve-fibres the stimulation is proportional to the stimulus. A 
full account of these experiments is given in the Zransactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh for 1873, and a summary of them in Nature, 
vol. viii. p. 204. 
31 * 
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standing question: What exactly is the psychical phenomenon 
that Fechner calls “intensity of a sensation”? The answer to 
this, if congruent with Bernstein’s hypothesis, must be held as 
so far confirmatory of it. 

Fechner nowhere explains with any exactness what he under- 
stands by intensity ; he thinks it enough to say :—“‘ When one 
object appears brighter than another we call the corresponding 
sensation intensively greater ; when it appears larger than the 
other, we call the sensation extensively greater.” But the 
object here referred to is what one might call the physical and 
not the psychical object ; and it is the intensity of the latter 
that we want to measure. This much however we can gather 
from Fechner, that he would consider it essential to this 
measurement that as the intensity is increased and diminished 
the object must remain the same. A little reflection however 
seems to show that this is a condition that cannot be fulfilled 
for the psychical object. Let any one compare first two lights 
of feeble intensity or two small weights, and then lights and 
weights near the maximum limit; and though they be so 
adjusted that the difference of intensity, as measured by 
Fechner, shall at each extreme be alike perceptible, it will be 
found that a host of other sensations—to say nothing of images 
reproduced—accompanies those at the higher end, sensations 
roughly recognised as the stimulating effect of strong light or 
the strain of heavy weights, and so forth. The result is 
similar if we try by an increase of voluntary attention to 
increase the intensity of an object—a thing we seem to be able 
to do within limit: we find that change of intensity means 
also more or less change of object. It can hardly be denied, 
one would imagine, that the intensities of all these objects are 
alike contingent on the intensity of the stimulus, or effort, as 
the case may be, and could all these be taken into account a 
simple enough relation might be found between their intensity 
and the intensity of the central movement. 

But not only did Fechner make no attempt to measure 
this total intensity: it is very much a question whether he 
measured the partial intensity to which he did attend. In 
fact, as a further proof of our inability directly to estimate 
intensity at all, we may note that when an excitation is really 
most intense, viz., at its entrance into the centres, or in what 
may be called its initial state, we perceive nothing but a shock, 
and if by artificial means the excitation is immediately extin- 
guished by a different one, as in the experiments of Baxt, we 
can say nothing definite as to what its intensity was. But 
when the stimulation is continuous the state of excitation of 
the central elements concerned will be very different at different 
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intervals between the entrance of the excitation and what—from 
the analogy of heat, &c.—may be called its permanent state. 
It is to this state of course that Bernstein’s explanation refers, 
and in all Fechner’s experiments this state was not only attained 
but maintained for some time. In his weight-experiments 
(e.g.) the weights were held for at least two seconds—which 
would be more than enough to justify the statement just made 
—and in the other experiments an unlimited time seems to 
have been taken. Fechner’s own language admirably suggests 
that what happens really accords with Bernstein’s physiological 
explanations. In speaking of the experiments with weights, he 
says :—The successive apprehension is preferable to the simul- 
taneous, in which attention passes to and fro; “ what we have 
to aim at is to observe the weights in quick succession indeed, 
but still each as much as possible undisturbed by the intrusion 
of the other, and to attend to their superposition only in 
memory” (Psychophysik, i. p. 88). To explain how this is 
possible he leaves to the future of psychophysics, and is con- 
tent meanwhile to rest on the fact. Now his procedure, under 
what he calls normal circumstances, was to spend a second in 
taking up and another in putting down the first weight, then 
after a second’s pause to do the same with the second weight ; 
this period of five seconds he called a double lift, and on it 
there followed an interval as long, during which he recorded 
the result (ibid. p. 99). The “superposition in memory” 
of one y or “intensity”? upon another would thus be real 
enough ; and we may take it to mean that the second stimulus 
re-excited cells just before excited and not yet restored to 
equilibrium (hence the advantage of quick succession), but 
left a certain difference, which marked the change of intensity, 
consisting of new cells excited, or of cells unexcited a second 
time, according as the heavier weight was taken second or 
first.* 

The better to see what may be supposed to take place 
in such a case and how far it is from giving us any direct 


* It is obvious, if a given excitation produces any change of structural 
resistance, whether in increase or decrease, that it must make a difference 
which weight is taken first. Thus, supposing the resistance diminished 
by each excitation, then, if the heavier weight preceded, it will as it were 
have smoothed the way for the lighter, and their difference will be 
under-estimated ; if the lighter weight preceded, the difference will be 
over-estimated. Supposing the resistance increased by each excitation, 
the case would be reversed. Now Fechner speaks of a manifest differ- 
ence existing in series according as the intenser stimulus was first or 
second (i. p. 90), but most provokingly says that details would be unin- 
teresting (pp. 186, 190), and lumps his figures together in such a manner 
that nothing as to this point can be deduced from them. 
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information about intensity, let us indulge in a_ physical 
illustration, In a large enclosure kept constantly at the 
temperature of melting ice let there be a number of iron shot 
of uniform size, some of which, immediately before being 
placed there, had been each of a different temperature, these 
temperatures varying continuously from that of the enclosure 
up to say that of a red heat. Now owing to a physical law 
the same in form as Fechner’s, viz., that the quantity of heat 
lost in a given time increases in geometrical ratio as the 
temperature increases in arithmetical, it would result that after 
the lapse of a certain time the temperature of the balls would 
cease to furnish directly even an approximate indication as to 
how much heat they had at first; though it would be quite 
possible for some time longer to ascertain by mere inspection 
and with very little error how many balls had been heated at 
all. Indirectly, however, the number of balls must be a 
measure of the quantity of heat they possessed originally, 
since we know that their temperatures form a continuous 
series, but the actual measurement would be a second and 
much harder step, requiring also fresh observations. It is 
singular that Herbart had a formula expressing “the sinking 
of presentations” similar to this law of cooling, but it must 
suffice for our present purpose just to recall one’s everyday 
experience that, while the intensity of a psychical object may 
all but vanish in a second, the object may continue with us for 
days or years. But now, though we call Fechner’s P or P+D 
a single physical object, we cannot in strictness call the corres- 
ponding sensation a single psychical object: rather it must be 
considered as a group of such objects, the psychical equivalent 
of a number of “nervous shocks” or “ neural tremors” of 
similar quality. On the whole then we have surely some 
reason to suspect that, instead of measuring the intensity of 
any such object, Fechner continued the stimulation till he had a 
maximum number of these objects presented, and then, ignoring 
all associated objects of a different class, mistook the extent of 
this group for the equivalent of the entire intensity due to the 
stimulus, of which intensity it could not even be an index till 
certain additional facts were forthcoming. In other words the 
mistake suspected is that the true intensity has been confused 
with.a possible mode of estimating it, almost with our memory 
of the chief objects concerned in it—much as people might 
confound the intensity of a flood or a fire with the ground 
covered or the number of farms or houses destroyed. 


JAMES Warp. 





III.—ART AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


TuerE is probably no region of phenomena which has 
received less illumination from the activities of the modern 
scientific spirit than the processes of the Fine Arts. This fact 
is unmistakably betrayed in the associations which still cling 
to the term esthetic. ‘To speak of an esthetic inquiry is to 
the ordinary mind to refer to the densest stratum of nebulous 
thought. ‘lo call a subject esthetic is to claim its exemption 
from a clear and searching investigation. 

The proximate cause of this prevailing idea is without doubt 
to be found in the nature of the speculations hitherto proposed 
as contributions to a theory of the arts. These speculations 
appear to me to be among the finest examples of the sterility 
of the metaphysical method. So far as one can judge, they 
have had but little appreciable effect in making the nature and 
aims of art intelligible to the non-metaphysical mind, although 
no doubt they have been welcomed by a certain number of the 
lovers of art, in whose eyes they take the appearance of 
sublime ideas which make beauty yet more beautiful because 
more mysterious. 

But further, the influence of metaphysics in rendering the 
region of esthetics a dark and dangerous territory has not 
been counteracted by the attempts of critics to raise empirical 
rules into canons of art. Such rules commonly rest on narrow 
observations, and are in many cases not applicable to a larger 
area than a particular period of a particular national develop- 
ment. Even when beneath the rule thus put forward there lurks 
an intelligible scientific principle, this real source of value has 
rarely been distinctly recognised and accurately presented. 

Still this control of the domain of art by metaphysics does not 
wholly account for the absence of all scientific conceptions of 
esthetics. The hold which the metaphysical method even now 
retains on the biological and psychological departments of 
existence has not prevented the rise of a scientific conception 
of these subjects. 1t may be urged, perhaps, in explanation of 
this unscientific condition of art-theory, that there is some- 
thing unfavourable to scientific reflection in the very nature of 
the artistic mind. Beauty, it may be said, must be worshipped 
in the delightful haze which all emotion throws about its object 
and which is rudely dispelled by the full vigour of intellectual 
action. Hence the true friends of art feel little or no interest 
in a scientific explanation of its processes. 

To this it may be sufficient to reply that some of the greatest 
artists have taken part in the scientific discussion of art- 
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problems, and that nearly all teachers of art lay emphasis on 
the intellectual ingredients in taste, maintaining that a 
discrimination and recognition of the sources of pleasure in 
works of art tends not to destroy but to angment that pleasure. 
Although a certain amount of art-sentiment when unchecked 
is highly favourable to metaphysical imagination—to which fact 
the pertinacity of the metaphysical method must in part be 
referred—it is happily possible to combine an ample rational 
admiration for art with a vigorous impulse after intellectual 
light. We may see this possibility fully illustrated in some of 
the best minds of the day. ‘The balance between the esthetic 
and the scientific disposition which modern culture tends to 
produce has already shown itself in a considerable concentration 
of curiosity on esthetic problems. There is manifestly a keen 
interest in everything relating to art whether its nature or its 
history; and it is this fact which accounts in part for the 
appearance of so much shallow and arbitrary discussion of art- 
principles by unscientific friends of art. 

Thus we seem to find the necessary conditions of scientific 
construction while yet this construction is wanting. If there 
is a deep interest in art, and a considerable direction of 
scientific thought to its problems, how is it that little or nothing 
has been done to place the principles of art on a scientific 
basis? The answer to this question is probably to be found 
by a reference to certain difficulties inherent in art regarded as 
a subject of scientific investigation, the recognition of which 
has restrained the impulse to subject this interesting region of 
human life to scientific control. These difficulties are without 
doubt real, and it is an important question whether they 
effectually preclude all separate scientific treatment of art- 
processes. Let us for a moment consider this question. 

The first and most obvious obstacle to a scientific conception 
of art lies in the proverbial subjectivity and uncertainty of the 
westhetic sentiments. It is not an accident which has coupled 
in so many languages the ssthetic feeling and the most 
subjective class of our sensations. Yet this very analogy 
may serve to show that there are limits to the variations 
insisted upon. However wide the field of gustatory experience 
in which the judgments of different minds are contradictory, 
there remains an area of approximate uniformity. To all who 
have the human organ unimpaired, certain things are always 
bitter and distasteful while others are sweet and acceptable. 
Similarly in the field of esthetic experience we have never 
heard of any difference of opinion respecting the intrinsic 
pleasantness of bright colour or the intrinsic painfulness of 
the discord of a semi-tone. Hence just as it is possible to 
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determine physiologically the conditions of those uniformities 
of pleasurable and painful experience which are to be observed 
among our bodily tastes, so it may be possible to fix certain 
general laws of esthetic effect. And such laws would be a 
basis for a modestly conceived science. 

Not only so, but this analogy serves to suggest that even 
within the region of variability comparative measurement is 
not excluded. We speak of a gourmet’s cultivated and discri- 
minating taste as superior to that of a plain man whose expe- 
rience is limited to a few homely sensations, and this mode of 
speech is not to be explained by saying that the men who thus 
speak and write are themselves among the gourmets, for this 
is not always true. A reflective man whose own sensibility for 
the gradations of flavour in wine is but little developed, will 
admit that his experienced friend is far more competent than 
himself to speak on a question of a new bouquet. Just so we 
see that among eesthetic judgments a certain order is commonly 
spoken of, even by many of those who do not possess them, as 
superior to the rest, whereas there are other orders which are 
never thus extolled except by a few dogmatic possessors of 
them. Hence it may be possible to disentangle from the chaos 
of esthetic judgments which presents itself on a prima facie 
view of taste, not only a number of general principles rendered 
objectively valid by uniformity, but also an acknowledged 
standard of measurement for the variable elements in the 
esthetic process. 

The second objection to a scientific treatment of the esthetic 
feelings and art comes from a different class of minds. The 
attempts, say these objectors, of critics in ancient and in 
modern time to fix conditions of esthetic effect have signally 
failed. Even so great an intellect as Aristotle was inadequate 
to the determination of all the resources and capabilities of 
poetry, and it may be doubted whether Lessing, facile princeps 
among modern critics, recognised the scope for the representa- 
tion of many-shaded character to which painting may right- 
fully lay claim. The discoveries of creative genius, it is 
argued, have ever and again set at nought the barriers laid 
down by self-constituted esthetic legislators. Think, for 
example, of the outcry made against Monteverde’s introduction 
of the discord of the dominant seventh—a discovery which 
served to give clearness and definiteness to our modern system 
of key. The artist so far from being limited by the known 
conditions of esthetic effect has to discover those conditions for 
us, and the whole progress of art illustrates the indeterminate- 
ness of sesthetic susceptibility. 

So far as this objection is directed against hasty and 
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narrowly conceived legislation in sesthetic matters, it is, I con- 
ceive, unanswerable. Avs longa, vita brevis has its application 
to all attempts to theorise on art, not less than to all attempts 
to compass it in original production. None of us, and no 
number of us in combination, can foresee the future movements 
of artistic creation and the undiscovered emotional suscepti- 
bilities which will thus be opened up to view. 

At the same time one does not see how this can be a 
hindrance to zsthetic construction of the limited range which 
is here claimed for it. ‘To proclaim the existence of an inde- 
terminate unknown in aagthetic delight, may rightly be regarded 
as one part of a just wsthetic science. The recognition of the 
incompleteness of our knowledge of the possibilities of art does 
not invalidate our plea for a scientific foundation to art, pro- 
vided it is possible, first of all, to lay down certain universal 
conditions which must hold good for all future developments 
of art, no less than for all past, and, secondly, to reach some 
standard of measurement by which any future discovery of 
genius may be gauged. 

The third difficulty urged against any proposed construction 
of esthetic science springs from the close connection of art 
with social conditions and historical development. The pro- 
cesses of art, it is said, together with the esthetic sensibilities 
with which they are correlated, are very much a matter of 
historical production. Principles of taste and canons of art 
which apply to a particular nationality in a particular period, 
are wholly inapplicable to the rest of mankind. Art, like the 
artist, is not made by immediate external influence, but is born 
of the historical antecedents. You cannot introduce a passion 
for art into a national medium which is unprepared for it. Art 
thrives and grows just in proportion as social development as a 
whole progresses. 

It is obvious that this objection is applicable not only to a pro- 
posed theory of art but also to other projected sciences, such as 
political economy and ethics. For industrial phenomena and 
the facts of the moral consciousness are largely controlled by 
variable social conditions. The point of the objection disap- 
pears as soon as we recognise the abstract and consequently 
limited nature of the proposed science. It is perfectly true 
that the operations of the esthetic impulse are partially con- 
trolled by the social conditions of the country and age. 
Further, it may be admitted that esthetic progress is largely 
determined by the same influences which account for social 
evolution as a whole. Still it seems possible to deal with the 
processes of art, as the economist deals with those of industry, 
by making abstraction of these influences. The aim of 
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esthetics might accordingly be said to be to give an account 
of the nature and the growth of the artistic impulse in so far 
as it can be regarded as a separate factor in social activity and 
progress. 

In meeting these natural objections to a scientific view of 
art, we have been drifting, so to speak, to the conclusion that 
the true and only available method of dealing scientifically 
with art-problems is the psychological method. By this [ 
mean an appeal not only to the study of mental operations by 
individual self-reflection but also to the newer inquiries into 
the laws of mental development in the race, and of the reci- 
procal actions of many minds in the social organism. It is 
only by interpreting psychological science in this ewtended 
sense that we can make it an adequate basis for a theory of 
art. For the effects of art belong, as 1 have already hinted, 
to the more complex and consequently variable phenomena of 
the human mind, that is to say, to phenomena which involve 
the more intricate and subtle influences of social contact, and 
which present numerous and wide fluctuations, answering to 
the many distinguishable stages of a society’s intellectual and 
moral development. 

The manifold relations of art to the science of mind would 
seem to be sufficiently evident. It does not require a very 
profound knowledge of psychology to recognise that all 
searching and reasoned criticism goes back to the very 
confines of this science. One might almost say that every 
far-reaching critic is an unconscious, if not a conscious, 
psychologist, and this relation has never been illustrated more 
clearly than in the case of Lessing. Whether the question be as 
to the capabilities of poetry in representing the co-existences of 
the visible world, or as to the legitimacy of introducing the 
painful in immediate objective presentation, he always touches 
on principles which are awiomata media in psychological science. 
A critic who has principles which he understands is one who 
aims more or less distinctly at connecting the rightness of art 
with certain fixed conditions of human emotion. 

Ts it not remarkable, then, that so little has been done by 
writers on the theory of art to ground their systems on a firm 
psychological foundation? In England and in France the 
relations of art and psychology have no doubt been fairly per- 
ceived by more than one writer, but these have generally been 
concerned only with certain aspects of beauty or of art. On the 
other hand, in Germany, where the construction of elaborate sys- 
tems of esthetics has almost grown into a traditional accom- 
paniment of a professorship in philosophy, writers have shown 
a singular ability in overlooking the psychological roots of art. 
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Most of them seem to have been so deeply engaged in seeking 
a transcendental formula for beauty and the creative process of 
art as to lose sight of the obvious consideration that, since 
beauty recommends itself only by a peculiar effect on our 
minds, we may best study its nature by examining into this 
effect, and that artistic creation being a mental process can 
only be understood in the light of the universal conditions of 
mental activity. Even the Herbartians, with whom psycho- 
logy takes a front place, and who have recognised most 
clearly the dependence of esthetic truths on psychological 
data, have occupied themselves mainly with but one side, 
though an important side, of art, namely, the laws of formal 
beauty. 

It is not meant here that the whole of the doctrine of art 
naturally falls as a body of derivative truths under psychology, 
even in the extended sense which has just been given to the 
term. For one thing esthetics is a practical science and as 
such postulates a certain end as self-evident. Discussions as 
to the final end of art cannot be settled by psychological prin- 
ciples but at most by an induction from the facts of art or by 
an appeal to individual intuition. The place of psychological 
principle in esthetics is much the same as in ethics. In both 
some final good is assumed, and psychology only assists us in 
determining the conditions requisite for securing this end. 

But further, psychology does not even supply us with a 
criterion of all of these conditions. We may see this both in 
ethics and in esthetics. Supposing the utilitarian standard of 
moral right to be adopted, then the test of every ethical rule is 
that it serve to promote the general happiness. Now whether 
any given line of conduct is fitted to further the happiness of 
others may be known partly and mainly by considering the 
nature and immediate conditions of pleasurable sensibility, 
that is to say, by a properly psychological inquiry. So too the 
question how a given law is likely to mfluence men’s reciprocal 
behaviour, which is another necessary ingredient in the inquiry, 
can only be solved by taking into account the laws of human 
action, that is again by a reference to psychological principles. 
But the results of conduct with reference to others’ welfare 
involve extra-mental processes as well. If, for example, the 
question relates to the wrongness of hasty marriage in a fully 
populated country, one will need to include in the calculation, 
along with a good many moral facts, the important physical 
fact that the means of subsistence are not indefinitely expan- 
sible except by greater and greater additions of labour. 

It is much the same in asthetics. Psychology may supply 
the artist with the proximate conditions of his effects; it may 
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give him a reason why he should seek a certain disposition of 
colour or a certain unity of emotional effect if his work is to 
delight. But beyond this there are various material processes, 
such as the modes of combinations among pigments, or the 
changes in tone consequent on variations in the manipulation 
of a musical instrument, which, though they are the remote 
conditions of the final pleasure, illustrate physical and not 
moral laws. All such conditions of esthetic effect fall under 
the special technical matter of an art. 

The capabilities of psychology in relation to esthetic pro- 
blems are twofold. First of all, it can supply within certain 
limits a distinct scientific basis for the solution of these 
problems. Secondly, it is able to determine when the problem 
is in its nature insoluble, and to show why this is so. 

First of all, then, psychology provides us with a certain area 
of firm objective principle for the construction of art-theory. 
It may do this in one of two ways, either by laying down 
definite laws of emotional susceptibility or intellectual activity 
which apply to the effects of all art from its crudest to its most 
cultivated stage, or by determining the nature and origin of 
some particular mode of esthetic feeling. Let us illustrate 
each of these processes by an example. 

Suppose the question to be the exact relation of art to morality, 
and more particularly whether good art is capable of exercising 
a bad moral influence. Nobody doubts that a man may pro- 
duce something which has the form and some of the character- 
istics of a work of art, and which, at the same time, is thoroughly 
immoral in its influence. A poet may choose to extol an ignoble 
type of sentiment, or a painter to beautify subjects drawn from 
the lower and sensual region of human life. But the question 
still remains, does not this moral blemish constitute at the 
same time an artistic blemish? ‘To answer this question we 
must clearly go back to some fundamental conception of art. 
Now psychological inquiry, taken in the large sense indicated 
above, tells us that art is essentially the production of a social 
and not a personal gratification, that it can only appeal to 
emotions which are common to society and which moreover 
express themselves in mass, that is, in a public and sympathetic 
form, and that since no immoral, that is, anti-social sentiment 
can permanently utter itself in this concerted form, art has to 
avoid the immoral as one branch of the inartistic. 

In not a few cases this kind of reference to psychological 
principles serves to show that opposing esthetic ideas have 
each a measure of validity, and that the truth of the matter is 
to be found in some higher conception which embraces and 
reconciles these. ‘Take for example the question so warmly 
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discussed of late whether the arts of expression, poetry and 
music, are absolutely bound by the conditions of beauty of 
form or whether, on the other hand, they need concern them- 
selves only with a fit and forcible utterance of various emotion 
and observe the laws of form only so far as this subserves the 
expression. It does not require very extraordinary critical 
insight to make one suspect that each of these extreme views 
of the function of form in art is erroneous, though it is only 
careful psychological reflection which can help us to determine 
where the error lies. First of all the psychologist would have 
to examine into the sources of the esthetic value of external 
form, and in so doing would need to consider, on the one hand, 
the organic basis of equal rhythmic distribution of impressions 
in the structure of the sensuous organs and in the laws of 
nervous action, and, on the other hand, those influences which 
have slowly fostered in the developing mind of the race the 
instinct for a uniting order in its objects of perception. In 
the second place he would have to take into consideration the 
natural psychological relation of ordered form and emotional 
expression, by which I mean the way in which rhythm of 
movement spontaneously associates itself with the utterance of 
feeling in common life. By a combination of these two lines 
of investigation he would probably arrive at the conclusion 
that, while form has a worth of its own quite apart from the 
emotional content which has to be conveyed through it, it 
cannot be realised in the same degree of distinctness and com- 
pleteness in the case of all orders of emotional expression. 
Not only does the form need to bend and mould itself to the 
nature of the material, the material may be of such a kind as 
to resist all pressure into a symmetrical mould. In this way 
he would find a justification for those occasional departures 
from the fixed laws of rhythm and melodic arrangement to 
which modern poets and musicians resort when they have to 
represent either a comparatively formless emotion, as anger, or 
an intensity of passion-which by its very violence defies the 
restraint that is inseparable from all order. 

My next illustration shall be a narrower problem in esthetics, 
namely, when and under what conditions the ludicrous may be 
introduced with advantage into tragedy. That the same cir- 
cumstance, the same human action, may be at once profoundly 
pathetic and irresistibly amusing is a sufficiently trite remark, 
and so far as this is true the combination of the two effects in 
art is of course justified, if art is to be a faithful reflection of 
reality. But beyond this the grotesque and the amusing is 
sometimes studiously introduced as a subordinate element in a 
truly tragic impression. Not to give illustrations from the 
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great dramatic master of this device, one may refer to the 
uncouth chit-chat of the countrywomen introduced by Mr. 
Tennyson at so serious a moment in his tragedy of Queen 
Mary, or to the amusing actions of the unwatched children in 
Mr. Fildes’s strikingly pathetic picture, The Widower. I am 
fully aware that there are numerous individual differences of 
feeling even among cultivated persons as to the legitimate 
extent of these combinations; yet it seems generally allowed 
that the effect is sometimes a right one, and the question 
arises how can this apparent interruption of the harmony of 
art be justified. The answer to this would involve a considera- 
tion of the circumstances which render feelings compatible and 
incompatible, of the action of relief and contrast in emotion and 
soon. This line of inquiry would conduct us not only to some of 
the profoundest truths in the psychology of the individual con- 
sciousness, but also to scarcely less important doctrines in the 
psychology of the race, such as the effects of permanent or 
frequent connections among the experiences of mankind in 
establishing a certain facility of transition between the cor- 
responding emotions. 

We may now turn to an illustration of the other mode of 
psychological solution in esthetics, namely, the reasoned 
appreciation of some particular development of art, by an in- 
quiry into the nature and origin of the feelings concerned. 
Suppose the question to be: how are we to estimate the elegiac 
element of modern art, that touch of melancholy that tinges 
our lighter and comic arts hardly less distinctly than the more 
serious departments, and which manifests itself with special 
distinctness in music, the modern art par eveellence? It is 
easy to reason according to the geometric method from some 
first principle of art, as, for example, that the aim of art is pure 
delight, against this infusion of sadness as something morbid 
and wrong. But the method supplied us by the laws of men- 
tal evolution serves to check so hasty an inference. It will be 
conceded that art has to seek its effect of perfect delight by 
recognising the great and comparatively permanent emotional 
instincts and habits of an age. Even granting that the mixed 
moods of tender regret and of vague longing to which modern 
art so frequently appeals contain a thinly disguised element of 
pain, yet if these modes of feeling are not the affectation of a 
fleeting passion or of an insignificant coterie, but deeply fixed 
habits of the modern mind, art will not satisfy unless it allows 
for these factors. The solution of this last inquiry must clearly 
be found in the truths of mental evolution as illustrated in 
history, such as the influences of progressive intelligence re- 
specting the world and its laws on imagination and on feeling, 
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and the tendency of growing reflection to limit the naive gaicty 
of the primitive world. 

In ways like this then a knowledge of the human mind, its 
invariable laws and its progressive developments, will enable 
us to solve questions concerning art which otherwise would 
seem to be unsusceptible of definite answer, and to supply clear 
objective reasons for opinions which else would represent 
merely the varying and capricious moods of individual belief, 
Let us now turn to the second great function of psychology in 
the domain of art-problems, the elimination of those inquiries 
which in their very nature are practically insoluble. 

When young people begin to have opinions on art they 
fondly imagine that there is some simple standard of measure- 
ment by which the relative values of all productions may be at 
once settled. The readiness to dogmatise on the rightness and 
wronguness of a certain style, on the superiority of this or that 
artist springs in part from a not wholly ignoble craving for 
definite beliefs. It is the result of many a painful intellectual 
acquisition that we come to recognise the narrow bounds of 
certain cognition. Many persons who have had a long ac- 
quaintance with art never quite lose this impatience of curiosity, 
and current criticism offers many illustrations of an undue 
eagerness to affix some precise quantitative signature to every 
new production and producer. 

The true solvent for this excessive love of quantitative 
determination in matters of art is psychological knowledge. 
This at once teaches us that human nature is a highly 
modifiable phenomenon, that there always have been and will 
be innumerable diversities of individual sentiment. It tells us 
further that those in whom a particular feeling is highly 
developed will certainly magnify the corresponding object, 
while those in whom it is comparatively feeble will disparage 
this object. Once more it shows us that, even when two kinds 
of emotional susceptibility co-exist in the same mind, our 
standards of subjective measurement never allow us to deter- 
mine exactly the ratio of the quantities of pleasure belonging 
to the two. By the inculcation of such wholesome truths 
psychology brings an effectual check to bear on our natural 
disposition to weigh and measure the objective value of every- 
thing wsthetic. And thus it comes to pass that one only 
moderately trained in psychological reflection will smile when 
he hears people seriously trying to fix the relative value of two 
schools of art which appeal to quite unlike and therefore incom- 
mensurable orders of sentiment, and possibly to varieties 
which belong to different periods of mental evolution. 

Another way in which the excessive quest of the definite 
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and the certain in matters of art manifests itself is in hasty 
attempt at esthetic legislation. Rules of art are without 
doubt useful and necessary, and some of these repose on a sure 
foundation of biological and psychological principle. But 
teachers of technical theory are commonly prone to take all 
the rules which are observed in their time, or which have had 
the sanction of a certain amount of authority, as resting on 
eternal and unchangeable principles, and in this way maxims 
which have a real value within narrow limits are raised to the 
rank of universal] axioms of art. The history of musical 
theory illustrates in a remarkable way the follies of this pre- 
cipitate mode of legislation. Even now it is common for 
musicians to lay down rules of composition which are frequently 
violated by the highest authorities, apparently on the under- 
standing that the freaks of genius are wholly unconditioned by 
the laws of esthetic effect. Much the same may be said with 
respect to the treatises on colour-harmony. Hasty inductions 
drawn from a narrow area of art-history are erected into 
general principles, in the face of abundant contradictions. 

Here again the best corrective, in conjunction with a patient 
study of the facts of art-history, is psychological reflection. 
It is only the mind which is deeply impressed with the great 
variability of human sensibility which will fully appreciate the 
many possibilities of art, and as a consequence recognise the 
full absurdity of these narrow generalisations. If artists were 
always seeking after some one kind of emotional effect this 
sort of legislation might be justified. But each art has a wide 
and indefinite scope of operation answering to the many 
diversities of human emotion, and arule which very well formu- 
lates the conditions of one mode of gratification may be quite 
invalid when applied to another kind of aim. ‘To take a simple 
illustration. Writers on colour frequently talk about contrast 
and harmony of tint as though they were much the same 
thing, or at least as if they were invariably to be secured by 
the same means; the truth being that harmony and contrast 
in colour as in other elements of art are opposed and mutually 
limiting principles answering to quite dissimilar modes of 
feeling, and that every painter may make either the one or the 
other prominent and dominant according to the particular 
shade of emotional effect aimed at. 

It may be supposed that to concede the existence of so large 
an area of the indeterminable in matters of taste and of artistic 
production is to allow the impossibility of a science of esthetics. 
This difficulty has already been met in reviewing the pre- 
liminary objections to esthetic theory, and it only remains now 
to show how the psychological method introduces an element 
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of objective certainty even into this seemingly chaotic region of 
phenomena. 

It may be observed first of all that while psychology insists 
on the relativity of sesthetic impression and of its correlate 
artistic aim, it is fully capable of explaining every single 
result when once the particular social and individual data are 
obtained. Even the most variable esthetic phenomena, for 
instance the impression of the ludicrous, which varies indefi- 
nitely with national character and individual temperament, 
illustrate a psychological process, and consequently certain 
general laws of mind. In point of fact the full explanation of 
any single artistic effect involves a universal rule, on the sup- 
position that certain modes of sensibility were invariably pre- 
sent. Thus psychology can show why any form of art which is 
capable of producing a favourable impression under given con- 
ditions is relatively right. 

But this is not all. If we interpret psychology as including 
the theory of mental evolution, it may assist us in determining 
the greater and the less, the superior and the inferior, among 
artistic results. Up to a certain point indeed collected subjec- 
tive reflection may arrive at such quantitative determinations, 
and this consensus of judgment may be corroborated by the 
consideration of objective conditions of degree in pleasure. 
But beyond this the psychology of evolution supplies us with a 
method of comparing different kinds of sesthetic gratification, 
as well as their accompanying artistic forms, which is applicable 
in cases where the agreement of individual judgment is less 
distinct. As I have elsewhere dwelt on this point I need not 
enter into it fully in this place. Suffice it to say that the very 
principle of evolution implies a growth and so an expansion of 
faculty, that the zsthetic faculty conforms to the same laws of 
growth as the rational or the moral, and that by finding an ex- 
pression for the precise law of this growth we may arrive at a 
standard of value in artistic judgment. A complete rationale of 
the process of zesthetic culture as seen in the individual and in 
the race would furnish us with definite esthetic principles, by 
the help of which as much quantitative determination might 
probably be attained as can reasonably be looked for in a 
moral science, and as much as would suffice for most practical 
purposes. 

James SULLY. 








IV.—BOOLE’S LOGICAL SYSTEM. 


On being first introduced to Boole’s Laws of Thought a good 
many years ago, the impression left on the mind of a young 
man who had read something of mathematics, but next to 
nothing of philosophy or logic, was mainly one of bewildered 
admiration. It appeared to him as if he had had put into his 
hands the key of all knowledge. A few symbols were ar- 
ranged ; processes were performed on paper, some of which 
had, and some had not, an analogy to what goes on in the 
mind when thinking, and a result was reached, and finally in- 
terpreted, which it did not appear could ever have been attained 
by the natural and unassisted functions of thought. The 
analogy of astronomy and other mathematico-physical sciences 
then suggested that there might be vast regions of knowledge 
awaiting discovery, and which would soon be got at deduc- 
tively; and that hence a general march forwards along the 
whole line was imminent, leading to results comparable with 
those which the older and more special calculus of mathematics 
had given in the hands of Newton and his various successors. 

Dreams of mental conquest by such means as this are of 
course soon dispelled by reflection and experience. One 
quickly gets to realise how short and simple the deductive pro- 
cesses generally are, in which logic can directly help us, and 
how tedious and complicated are those preliminary processes 
of attaining data, in which logic can merely give an indirect 
assistance. But the real nature and aim of such a symbolic 
system as this of Boole seems still very far from being under- 
stood. There have been, it need not be said, a number of 
thinkers who have thoroughly mastered it, and several have 
made modifications more or less important in his methods; 
there have also been syllabuses of it drawn up, apparently for 
the benefit of those who prepare, or cause to be prepared, for 
examinations, or in order to fill up historical sketches of recent 
writers on logic. But after some search I have altogether 
failed to find anything that could be called a critical account of 
his method and object. This absence of appreciation is to be 
regretted, for whatever may be the shortcomings of his sys- 
tem, there can be little doubt that for boldness, originality 
and ingenuity, it stands quite alone among recent improve- 
ments of Formal Logic. The renewed interest lately directed 
to this subject by the works of Professor Jevons seems to 
show that an attempt such as the present is by no means out of 
place. The limits of an article are quite insufficient to give a 
full account of Boole’s work, even to those who possess some 
preliminary knowledge of the nature of symbolic notation ; 
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but it is hoped that for readers who start with that advantage 
enough may be done to bring out clearly the characteristic 
features of his system. 

The prevalent notion about Boole probably is that he re- 
garded logic as a branch of mathematics, that in fact he simply 
applied mathematical rules to logical problems. .This is a very 
natural mistake, and indeed an almost inevitable one on a 
merely slight perusal. ‘There are three prominent characteris- 
tics of his system which have contributed to this view. 

The first of these is his doctrine of ‘‘ expansion” or “ deve- 
lopment” of a “ function.” Every reader knows the promi- 
nence of these terms in his system. He obtains and states 
his law of expansion in so intensely mathematical a fashion, 
that one is quite blinded at first as to its real nature. Indeed 
some trouble is demanded in order to see now readily it can 
really be stated and grasped, and how familiar to logic is the 
germ out of which it is obtained. This “ expansion” is in fact 
nothing but a sort of algebraical generalisation, or rather a 
geueralisation suggested by the processes of algebra, of the 
well known law of Excluded Middle. Every reader of the ordi- 
nary logic as treated by Hamilton and Mansel is familiar with 
the statement that a thing must be either A or not-A. This 
dichotomous form is the simplest to which it can be reduced. 
But we might just as readily, if we pleased, start with the 
statement of four alternatives, by saying that a thing must be 
either A and B, A and not-B, B and not-A, or not-A and not- 
B. This comes, of course, of taking into account two conside- 
rations, A and B, instead of one only, viz. A. If we take 
three considerations, we get eight possible alternatives, and so 
on, the number doubling every time. 

Here then is a formal, an @ priori condition, which we know 
cannot in any case fail to be satisfied. Whatever class of 
things can exist, it must be- capable of being split up into a 
number of sub-classes determined by this formula. These 
classes being mutually exclusive and collectively exhaustive, 
nothing is counted twice over and nothing is omitted. It 
should be remarked that this process is so purely formal that 
the characteristics by which the divisions are made need not 
_ even be given in the original expression. The A and B which 

we use as dividing factors need not have more than a hypothetical 
reference to that expression. In other words we are not 
concerned with a material division like that, say, of Europeans 
into English, French, &c.—a division which experience shows 
to be appropriate and correct: what we have is rather an 
assignment of partitions into one or another of which all the 
things can be put, than of bundles or groups of known things 
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themselves. Being thus a purely formal assignment of parti- 
tions, it may well happen in any given case that one or more of 
the partitions thus assigned will prove to be in reality un- 
occupied. ‘The actual may fall short of the possible. But here 
of course we step out of formal considerations into those which 
are material. We must therefore have some kind of data to 
correct, or rather to limit, our necessary but hypothetical 
scheme of division. How are these data or conditions to be 
obtained on Boole’s system? Here, as elsewhere, they are 
given by the premisses of our argument. ‘These premisses 
put material conditions or limitations on the purely formal con- 
siderations which have just been stated, and lead us in fact to 
all the conclusions which the argument admits of. It is very 
important, I think, thus to keep the material and formal con- 
siderations clearly distinguished from one another, because in 
Boole’s actual treatment of the subject the two are very much 
mixed up together; so much so, indeed, that many readers 
may go through his book without understanding the nature of 
the processes he employs. 

As Boole states his formule, they have, it must be admitted, 
an exceedingly different appearance. ‘The intensely mathema- 
tical dress in which he clothes them makes them hardly 
recognisable as offspring of a familiar logical stock. For one 
thing he never speaks of dichotomy or division, but of develop- 
ment or expansion. But this is little more than a matter of 
phraseology. Take his well known formula of expansion, so 
familiar to every one who has read anything of his book :— 
f (u, =f (L, lye yt f (1, 0) @ (Ly) +f 0, 1) (=a) y + 
f(0, 0) (l—w) (l—y). So put, it does not seem to bear much 
relationship to Hamiltonianism. And yetitis, lam convinced, 
nothing more than a combination of the above mentioned 
formal and material considerations, stated indeed in a decidedly 
generalised form. It involves the statement, put into a 
possibly suitable and convenient but by no means necessary 
mathematical form, of the fact that a given* class is hypo- 
thetically divisible into certain four sub-classes, and that such 
and such of these classes will be found to be occupied, and 
such and such unoccupied. ‘The four terms involving ay, 
w(lL—y), (l—a)y, (l—x) (l—y), are representative of these four 
classes. The factors of these terms (f(1, 1) f(1, 0), &c.) are 
statements of the presence or absence of occupants of these 
classes under the circumstances assigned by the data. 

* This f(z, y) is indeed a good deal wider than anything contemplated 
in logic, for the left side of the equation need not, as it stands, represent 
a logical class, or indeed anything interpretable in logic ; this is noticed 
further on, in the discussion of the third characteristic of Boole’s system, 
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An example will serve to make this plain. Let us begin 
with a symbol as expressive of a logical term or class. Take, 
for instance, 1—ay. This stands for “all that is not both « and 
y.’ By expansion we obtain (putting in the numerical values 
of the factors of the successive terms) 0 wy +a (l—y)+(1—«)y 
+ (1l—a) (l—y). The first term of course disappears, and the 
final result tells us that the expression 1—wy is identical with 
a(1—y)+(1—a)y+(1—2) (l—y). Whatwe have here done is 
clearly to substitute for the original expression another 
equivalent form which states it as the sum of a set of mutually 
exclusive alternatives. 

But, it may be asked, what is the object of this process? 
Is it not an advantage rather than otherwise to have an expres- 
sion couched in the shortest compass? Ifa given class can be 
expressed in two terms, (1 — xy), what is gained by developing 
or partitioning, it into three, with the intimation that there 
is also a fourth compartment into which however, as it happens, 
none of it falls? ‘The advantage will become plainer if we 
take the next step, and consider the meaning of an equation. 
We will take as simple a one as possible, by equating the 
symbol just mentioned to zero,1 —awy = 0. Expand it as 
before, and we have «(1 — y) + (l—«)y + (1 — 2) (l-y) 
= 0. ‘The equation, as it stood, asserted that there is nothing 
which is not both # and y; as expanded it leads to the three 
separate assertions that there is nothing which is # and not y, 
nothing which is y and not w, and nothing which fails to be 
both a and y. Doubtless common sense could have seen and 
said as much, but then the logician who proves the mortality 
of Socrates from his manhood, coupled with the fact that man 
is mortal, can hardly raise this objection, unless he means to 
imply that his own rules would do it as well in this and other 
cases—a point which is discussed further on. 

Besides its extreme simplicity this example is merely one of 
“immediate inference.’ The full power and peculiarity of the 
method only begin to appear when we start with a group of 
propositions ; inquire whether they are self-consistent ; and, if 
so, demand an orderly and methodical consideration of every 
pair, and upwards, of relations which can arise out of all the 
subdivisions of the alternatives given by the various class- 
characteristics which they involve. 

The next characteristic to be noticed now, as playing a con- 
siderable part in Boole’s system, is the so-called process of 
“elimination.” This employment of the mathematical phrase 

.seems to me on the whole ill-advised, owing to the very 
slender analogy between the logical and mathematical pro- 
cesses. In each case, no doubt, a term disappears from the 
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result, but the meaning and consequences of its disappearance 
are altogether distinct. In the domain of logic this so-called 
elimination is really nothing else than dropping part of the 
connotation of a name. If men are rational mortals it is quite 
clear that they are mortals; this is the truth though not the 
whole truth. Expressed in terms of denotation this is merely 
to say that what lies within a narrower class lies also within 
any broader class which includes that narrower one. Elimina- 
tion in logic is dropping part of the meaning of a name when 
we are dealing with names, or part of the assertion contained 
in a proposition when we are dealing with propositions. 

Here, as before, the simple nature of the process itself is 
somewhat disguised by the peculiar and intensely mathematical 
appearance of the formula as it is actually given by Boole. As 
he puts it, when we want to eliminate « from any expression 
involving w, say f(u), we have as the result f (1) f(0) =0; 
that is, 7 is to be successively put = 1, and 0, the two factors 
are to be multiplied together and the product gives the result 
of elimination. Let us take a somewhat more concrete instance 
and the meaning of the operation will come out plainly enough. 
For example, a =a + (1 — a) ¢; which may stand for “ Free 
passengers (w) consist of children (a) and adults employed by 
the company (1 — a) ¢.” Suppose we were asked to “elimi- 
nate” ¢, Putting « — a— (1 — a) ¢=f (ec), replacing ¢ succes- 
sively by 1 and 0, and multiplying the results together, we 
have for the formula f (1) f/f (0) =0 in this case, a (1 — #) = 
0, or its equivalent, «= «+ v(1—a). Interpreted, this 
means “ Free passengers consist of children and an indefinite 
number (we know not what, v) of adults ;”” from which statement, 
of course, the reference toc, or “employment by the com- 
pany,” has disappeared. Now look at it logically. Had we 
been asked to get rid of the expression “employed by the 
company,” that is to make our proposition so much wider and 
vaguer, but no more, as is implied by dropping all reference to 
this characteristic, we could merely have said “ Free passengers 
consist of all children and some adults,” which is equivalent to 
the former proposition, as obtained symbolically. 

This point has been pretty fully commented on, because it 
seems of real importance in the theory of the proposition. To 
my mind it strongly confirms the view that the proposition 
does not so properly represent an equation, as the inclusion of 
objects within a class. Hence the “elimination” does not give 
us anything really corresponding to what we usually get under 
that name in mathematics, but rather refers the object to a 
broader class, that is, drops some of its characteristics. This 
is doubtless an important process, and one which we con- 
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stantly want to perform in thought, but it is surely question- 
able whether we ought to give it the name of elimination. 

The foregoing remarks will serve to introduce the reader to 
the nature of the characteristic processes of Boole’s method 
(of their power we will say something presently). They are 
at bottom logical, not mathematical, ‘but they are stated in 
such a highly generalized sy mbolical form, and with such a 
mathematical dress upon them, that the reader (if individual 
experience is any guide) may work through them several times 
before the conviction begins to dawn upon him that he had 
any previous acquaintance with them. The inquiry cannot but 
suggest itself (though we know not how it could be definitely 
answered) whether Boole got at them by a logical path ; th: at 
is, by generalising the simple logical conceptions in question, 
and when he had clothed them in their highly abstract symbols 
pulling down and throwing away the scaffolding which had led 
him there ; or whether he began with pure formule, and manipu- 
lated and conditioned them until they could fairly represent 
the rules and results of processes of thought. We suspect the 
latter. 

The remaining characteristic which we have now to notice is 
not so much a method or process which Boole employs, as a 
general postulate which underlies his whole system. It is the 
most distinctive of all, and serves, we apprehend, to differen- 
tiate his scheme from those of ali other writers. It consists 
in the boldness, not to say audacity, with which he carries on his 
processes through stages which have no logical or other signifi- 
cance whatever—that is, which admit of no possible interpre- 
tation—provided only that they terminate in an interpretable 
result. ‘This is a common enough step in mathematics, but it 
appears a daring innovation in logic. Recur to our former 
expression «=a+(l—a)c. Here each term, and the aggre- 
gate of terms, represents a logical class, and is therefore inter- 
pretable, as it stands. But suppose we go on, as we should 
in algebra, and conclude that a = We are landed at 
once in an expression which is as absolutely destitute of signi- 
ficance as /—1 ; more so, if that be possible—for the process 
of division has not had any vestige of logical meaning assigned 
to it, whereas the extraction of the square root of a negative 
quantity is merely an attempt to carry out a rational process 
in, so to say, a specifically impossible case. Boole, however, 
resolutely goes at it; he treats these expressions like any 
other, for his formula of “expansion” had a symbolic and 
therefore general proof, not a rational and limited one. 
When the above expression is so expanded we get the result 
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a=a(l—c)+vae. This is a perfectly interpretable result, and 
may be read off— Children consist of all free passengers who 
are not employed by the company, and an altogether unknown 
number who are so employed.” 

If it be asked whether, and how far, such a step is capable 
of being justified, it is difficult to know what to answer, and 
obviously impossible to vindicate an answer except in an article 
devoted to the purpose. Perhaps in the present state of 
knowledge about the nature and working of our mental faculties 
no decisive answer could be given. Boole justifies himself by 
maintaining that a single valid employment of such a step en- 
ables the mind to recognise it as intuitive and axiomatic.* Most 
minds, however, I apprehend, will put their main reliance on 
the analogy of mathematics, at any rate until they have become 
somewhat familiarised to the new ficld of similar experience. 
Every reader, even of trigonometry, knows how large a use 
may be made of unmeaning symbols, suchas/—1. One soon 
grows confident in their safe use within certain limits ; beyond 
such limits the confidence of most persons, I apprehend, will 
need the occasional support afforded by some kind of contact 
with experience. 

Turning from the discussion of the originality and other 
characteristics of Boole’s system to the general question of its 
power, that is, of what it enables us to do, we get on to some- 
what debated ground. I would content myself with the remark 
that systems such as his do seem to be of real and considerable 
service, prominently in respect of discovering relations between 
propositions and terms. This is quite compatible with ad- 
mitting that probably nothing can be done by these methods 
which could not equally be done by the old method ; nay, it is 
possible that the rules of the old logic (as the editor of this 
journal has recently urged) may occasionally be the more com- 
pendious in getting at their results. He took (Minn, No. II.) 
one of Professor Jevons’s most intricate examples, and showed 
that in that case, at any rate, a briefer solution might be ob- 


* “ A single example of reasoning, in which symbols are employed in 
obedience to laws founded upon their interpretation, but without any 
sustained reference to that interpretation, the chain of demonstration 
conducting us through steps which are not interpretable to a final result 
which is interpretable, seems not only to establish the validity of the 
particular application, but to make known to us the general law mani- 
fested therein.” (p. 69.) 

+ It should be understood that I am merely regarding the equational form 
as one in which a proposition may be expressed, and often with conveni- 
ence. I quite agree with those who deny that this form can be regarded 
as the proper or primary one, philosophically viewed. 
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tained by the old methods. Such a test as this however does 
not seem to me quite decisive of the merits of the case, unless 
indeed one stringently confines the functions of logic to the 
statement of methods and results as distinguished from the 
process of attaining or discovering them. I apprehend that 
though a known solution may often be more briefly stated by 
the old methods, yet nevertheless a practical acquaintance 
with some such system as that of Boole will frequently confer 
a great accession of power and facility in what may be called 
(within its narrow range) originative work. These symbolic 
methods, by their systematic subdivision of all possible alterna- 
tives, and their regular orderly methods for treating every one 
of these in turn, keep the attention directed to every quarter 
alike ; they thus enable us to feel sure of not merely having 
an answer (which may sometimes be easy enough) but of 
having got every answer of which the data admit. 

This seems a natural prerogative of mathematical methods in 
most directions. Take the simplest case. Set an untrained 
person to find all the words, significant or otherwise, which 
can be made out of the word Roms, and the odds are that he 
will not find more than a portion of them. But any one who 
had once looked at the theory of Permutations would write 
them all straight off in a minute or two. Very possibly the old 
logic can do all that these symbolic methods can do, but 
then has it not, for that matter, to admit that all that it can 
do can be done even by unassisted common sense? The 
operations of reason are at bottom the same however we may 
aid or express them by formule and symbols. When premisses 
and conclusion are given common sense mostly goes right, but 
it fails occasionally from not knowing the likely sources of error 
and the technical terms expressive of them. Just so when no 
premisses are definitely given, but rather an assemblage of 
propositions, and we are directed to say generally whether they 
are consistent or redundant, and to ascertain all the distinct 
conclusions that can be drawn from them, it is found that the 
rules of the old logic do, as a fact, fail in the hands of all but 
those who are unusually acute in such matters. ‘To specify but 
one of these points: Boole shows how we may ascertain whether 
a given system of propositions are independent of one another, 
that is whether it is possible to deduce from any portion of the 
system a conclusion deducible from any other portion of it. 
This is surely an important consideration to all who study 
accuracy and brevity of statement. It would be an element, as 
Boole says, in the attainment of a perfect language or medium 
of expression. So far, however, from most persons having any 
idea how to set about ascertaining this, they probably have but 
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a very hazy and imperfect conception of what it is that has 
thus to be ascertained. 

But perhaps, with most minds, a simple test from experience 
will carry more weight. An easy example,* of the kind men- 
tioned above, was proposed, in examination and lecture rooms, 
to some hundred and fifty students, as a problem in ordinary 
logic. It was answered by, at most, five or six of them. It 
was afterwards set, as an example on Boole’s method. to a 
small class who had attended a few lectures on the nature of 
these symbolic methods. It was readily answered by half or 
more of their number. ; 

A complaint sometimes urged against Boole’s methods is 
that they are excessively cumbrous and tedious, requiring 
whole pages of symbols before the answer is obtained. This 
charge cannot be altogether denied. Some of this tediousness 
is inseparable from the object aimed at, viz. the consideration 
of all the relations between the various terms in question. 
Every one knows how lengthy and troublesome any but the 
simplest questions in Permutations and Combinations have a 
tendency to become. The complaint, however, partly hits a 
merely personal blemish. Boole cared apparently much more 
to show the power and completeness of his rules, than their 
handiness in actual working. He has not troubled himself to 
notice various devices for getting rapidly at results which 
might be readily adopted if his system were brought into 
practical operation. It is surprising to find what a very great 
simplification may sometimes be made when only certain 
answers are wanted, instead of all the answers to which the 
problem leads. This could only be adequately shown by intro- 
ducing an array of symbols hardly suited to the pages of this 
review ; but it can be indicated by a few lines of work, which 
those who care rather for principles than for details may at their 
pleasure pass over. 

For instance, in discussing the definition of wealth given by 
Senior, “‘ Wealth (w) = things limited in supply (s), transferable 


* The example (got originally by the aid of Jevons’s Method, as 
described in his Lessons on Logic) was this :—‘‘ The members of a board 
were each of them either bondholders or shareholders, but not both; and 
the bondholders, as it happened, were all on the board. What conclu- 
sion can be drawn?” ‘The conclusion wanted is, ‘‘ No shareholders are 
bondholders.” , Now nothing can look simpler than the following reason- 
ing, when stated :—“ There can be no bondholders who are shareholders, 
for if there were they must be either on the board, or off it. But they 
are not on it, by the first of the given statements; nor off it, by the 
second.” Yet from want of any clue what to look for, almost every one, 
as above mentioned, failed to hit on so apparently obvious a solution. I 
could add other precisely similar instances. 
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(¢), and either productive of pleasure (p), or preventive of pain 
(r).” Boole states his equation (p. 110) thus: w= st (p ++ 
—pr). It is then proposed to find the relation between 
wealth and things limited in supply, when the other terms in 
the definition are “eliminated.’”’? As he performs the process, 
several lines of symbolic work are wanted. But it might just 
as well be got at almost instantaneously in one line. All that 
is necessary is to “ multiply ” (in the Boolian sense) both sides 
of the equation by 1—s. The right hand side then dis- 
appears, for s (1 — s) =0 by the fundamental axiom of the 
system. We have accordingly w (1—s) =0, or w=ws: “All 
wealth is limited in supply.” This is, of course, an obvious 
immediate inference, but by a similar process of choosing the 
appropriate multiplier for a particular conclusion (as I have 
noticed in various cases) pages of symbolic work may be 
saved. It may be well to recall the reader’s attention to the 
meaning of elimination in this case. If wealth be ‘ limited in 
supply, transferable, &c.,” it is obvious that by dropping the 
reference to the latter conditions we may say of it simply that 
it is “limited in supply ;” that is we may refer it to the wider 
and less special class. This, as was pointed out, is all that 
logical elimination (speaking generally) can effect. 

Two minor points may conveniently be noticed here, 
involving characteristics of Boole’s system which have been 
criticised, as it seems to me, on insufficient grounds. ‘The 
first of these concerns the fittest mode of expressing the 
ordinary logical affirmative, All X is Y. Boole commonly 
starts with the use of what he calls an “ indeterminate symbol” 
w = vy. Of the limits of the class v we know nothing, 
beyond the fact that it has something in common with y.* 
This is objected to by Jevons as vague and indefinite.t His 
objection [ understand to be in effect this:—To state that X 
is some X is to leave it an uncertain portion. We want to 
know what portion. Now by putting it X = XY we say at 
once what Y it is. All mammalia are vertebrates: true; but 
what vertebrates are they? Mammalian vertebrates. It is 
considered that we thus gain the advantage of having our 
proposition in the form of an equation, or rather identity, 
instead of that of reference of an object toaclass. This last is 
just the merit, it seems to me, of Boole’s plan; at least as a 


* Boole does not seem quite explicit enough on this point. In one 
place (p. 90) he says of v (or rather of its equivalent in his system, 5) 
that it means “all, or some, 0” none.” In the last case 2 must be non- 
existent, and the proposition would have to be interpreted “ « (if x exist) 


is y. 
+ Principles of Science, I., p. 49. 
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primary symbolical way of stating such propositions, for (as 
we shall see in a moment) Jevons’s plan does not in reality 
differ from it. Any apparent gain in information and definite- 
ness by saying that X is XY is perfectly delusive. We are 
thus doing no more than making a symbolic generalisation of 
the old joke :—‘‘ What functions does an archdeacon perform ? 
Archidiaconal functions.” We know no more than before what 
the “some” functions are. 

Boole’s expression «== vy has at least the merit of pro- 
minently implying this indefiniteness, and seems therefore 
preferable as the primary and general form for representing 
propositions which really do tell us nothing more than that X 
is some Y. But it would (as just remarked) be quite a mistake 
if it were supposed that Jevons’s form is at bottom in any 
way distinct from Boole’s. Hither of the two is obtainable 
from the other, and in fact Jevons’s form is perpetually 
employed by Boole in the process of working out conclusions. 
If we begin with « = ry, and “eliminate” 1, we get at once 

v (l—y) a0, Or 2 = zy. Conversely if we begin with Jevons’s 
:==ay, and “expand” x in terms of ¥, we come directly to 
#=ry, or Boole’s form. The two forms of expression are 
therefore perfectly equivalent, and the only question is which. 
of them is preferable as a primary symbolical statement of the 
characteristics of the propositions in question. Now since 
there are plenty of cases in which we have not a notion what 
Y is X, (this will constantly be the case when Y is an accidental 
attribute—a distinction not sufficiently recognised by Jevons) 
it seems that this inferior limit of knowledge ought to be held 
as typical, and that form of proposition preferred which calls 
attention most prominently to its narrow extent. 

The other point refers to the proper method of expressing 
alternatives. This question is complicated by the introduction 
of the purely literary or grammatical discussion of a matter of 
usage, viz., whether the word “or” does or does not imply 
that the disjunctives are mutually exclusive. Boole unfor- 
tunately committed himself to an opinion as to which signifi- 
cation should be preferred ‘in strictness of meaning ;” a 
somewhat hopeless attempt—for the final appeal of usage is 
rather against his opinion that the popular forms of disjunction 
are mostly mutually exclusive. he really important thing 
however is to improve upon popular vagueness, by keeping 
prominently before the mind the fact ‘that there is this 
ambiguity. This is just one of the things that symbolic 
language can and should do, and Boole’s expressions have the 
merit of great clearness and precision here. Sometimes what 
we mean is ‘A or B or, it may be, both;” sometimes “A or 
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B but not both.” These are surely such distinctive meanings 
that it is a real blemish in common language to merge them 
together, for we certainly ought to know, in any given case, 
which of the two we have in mind. This Boole indicates by 
always using w (1—b) + b(1—a) for the exclusive sense, and 
a+b (1—a) for the non-exclusive. (There is no harm, how- 
ever, as he points out, in using « + b, in case we happen to 
know that a and b have nothing in common, for in that case 
ab =0, and the three expressions therefore are of course 
identical.) Jevons, on the other hand, adopts a symbolic form 
of his own, as a sort of indifferent form of alternative, that is 
one which declines to commit itself to either of the above- 
mentioned meanings.* Much of what he says is criticism of 
Boole’s rather awkward statement as to the “strict meaning” 
of alternatives, and here he has decidedly the better of him. 
But on the main point, how alternatives should be expressed, 
Boole seems to me quite unassailable. As this article is not a 
discussion of Jevons’s system, I will simply make the remark 
that the sole reason why his notation can be worked seems to 
me to lie in the fact that the alternatives with which he is 
concerned are, as it happens, nearly all of the mutually exclusive 
_kind. This is because his system is founded on the method of 
dichotomy, which Boole adopted, and which has been already 
explained. 

In the foregoing sketch attention has purposely been confined 
to the discussion of a few fundamental and characteristic 
features of Boole’s more purely logical system, both because 
these are of more intrinsic importance and because interest 
has lately been re-excited in this direction by the publication 
of Jevons’s logical system. In a complete review of Boole’s 
labours several other points would demand careful examination, 
which can be barely glanced at here. One of these concerns 
his views about the constitution of the human intellect, a 
subject upon which he considered that the mathematical form 
which his system assigned to the laws of thought threw much 
light. A whole chapter was devoted to this inquiry. It is 
decidedly interesting, and passages of it are suggestive and 
eloquent, but on the whole I must confess that it seems fanciful 
and of little value. Great as were Boole’s deductive powers 
(in mathematics he has been assigned a very high place by 
competent judges), he does not seem to have possessed much 
of that, certainly rare, metaphysical faculty which distinguishes 
amongst elementary truths those which are really axiomatic. 

* This is not a necessity of his notation, for (as he has pointed out) 


these two classes of alternatives could readily be expressed and distin- 
guished by means of his symbols. 
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One really glaring instance may be given. He says (pp. 49, 
50) that the axiom which is termed the Principle of Contra- 
diction, and which “has been commonly regarded as the 
fundamental axiom of metaphysics, is but the consequence of 
a law of thought, mathematical in its form,” viz., “the law 
whose expression is a =w.” This law, regarded as one of 
thought, simply states that to think an attribute of a thing 
twice over is to do no more than to think it once ;—to say of a 
thing that it is “black, black,” is to say no more than that it 
is simply black. This is doubtless a very elementary truth, 
but to regard it as the sowrce of the Law of Contradiction 
surely argues a strange inversion of order. However that law 
be regarded, nothing can well be considered more ultimate. 
We could not distinguish one thing from another without it ; 
we could not even, to go no further than these symbols, 
distinguish « from what is not « without making use of it. 
And yet Boole gives a demonstration of this dependence, a 
demonstration every step of which demands the law several 
times over. 


J. VENN. 





V.—SCHOPENHAUER’S PHILOSOPHY. 


Critics of history are still somewhat undecided as to the 
grounds of the wide and rapidly increasing popularity of the 
philosophy of Schopenhauer.* In 1840 he may be said to 
have been utterly unknown ; at his death in 1860 but a small 
band of devoted and zealous disciples had begun their pro- 
pagandist labours. Now a complete controversial literature 
has grown up around his theories, and one can scarcely open 
any philosophical work without finding reference to his name 
and thoughts. ‘To take but one example among many, the 
most recent products of French speculative thinking, Renan’s 
Dialogues Philosophiques and Quinet’s L’ Esprit Nouveau, are 
throughout conditioned by the attitude taken up towards what 
may be called Schopenhauerism. 

No doubt some of this celebrity may be due to the admirable 
qualities of Schopenhauer’s style ; but style alone never secured 
attention for a thinker’s results. It may be said also that the 


* Arthur Schopenhauer was born at Dantzic in 1788, and died at 
Frankfort in 1860. An admirable sketch of his life and character has 
been given by Miss Zimmern, Arthur Schopenhauer, 1876. Fuller details 
will be found in Gwinner’s A. S. aus persinlichem Umgange dargestellt, 
and in Frauenstidt und Lindner, A. S., von thm, iiber thn, 
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spirit of the age seems to be impregnated with the pessimist 
view of things which was apparent mainly in the literature of 
Schopenhauer’s time ; but pessimism, after all, is a deduction 
from the system, and it is in the system itself that interest is 
felt. Nor is it sufficient to point to the popularity achieved by 
the Philosophy of the Unconscious, and to grant to Schopen- 
hauer only a reflected fame. Von Hartmann has in many 
essential points amended and in every. way improved the 
system of his predecessor, but the same causes which secured 
success for his work have brought into fresh notice the writings 
of the earlier thinker. The most important of these causes, 
it seems to us, is to be found in the present condition of the 
question as to the relation between philosophy and science. 

The historian Zeller, at the close of his survey of German 
philosophy, takes occasion to censure what he calls its one- 
sided idealistic tendency, and marks out as the special 
problem for modern speculative thought the union in method 
and result of metaphysic and natural research. ‘he relations 
between these two aspects of thought have changed of late, 
and that, not so much on account of the wonderful advance in 
knowledge of particulars within the past quarter of a century, 
as because there have been added to the stock of scientific 
truths, or (may one say ?) hypotheses, certain conceptions which 
seem to embrace the sum of existence, and therefore to yield 
an answer to the perennial problem of metaphysic, the expla- 
nation of experience as a whole. There is in consequence a 
growing tendency to substitute for metaphysic properly so- 
called a species of speculative physical science, in which, 
however, careful analysis will always detect an unsuspected 
residuum of purely metaphysical principle.* It must never be 
forgotten that, however much philosophy may owe to science 
in the way of material, it has a method or way of looking at 
things and an object peculiarly its own. The only satisfactory 
means of reconciling the two’apparently opposed forces is the 
discovery of the one principle which lies at the basis of both, 
the one identity which contaius in itself the power of develop- 
ment into the different and manifold. The philosophy of 
Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann has to a remarkable extent 
recognised this necessity, and seems to contain a principle of 
the desired kind. In their system the fundamental meta- 
physical unity seems to be in harmony with the most recent 
physical conceptions, and it is on this account mainly that they 
have attracted such wide attention. 


* As an example of this one might point to the recent work of Pro- 
fessors Stewart and Tait, Zhe Unseen Universe, 
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Schopenhauer has himself given a clear and definite state- 
ment of what he understands by Philosophy and of what we 
may expect from it. ‘“ Philosophy,” he says, “is the complete 
and accurate expression of the essence of the world in the most 
general notions.” It penetrates beyond the phenomenal world 
presented to us and reaches the reality of which that is but the 
manifestation. All metaphysic is the result of a deep-rooted 
want in human nature, a desire to attain to ultimate reality, to 
know Being as opposed to the ceaseless Becoming of the world 
of the senses. From the same need spring religions, which are 
only the preliminary stages of philosophy. ‘‘ Religions are the 
children of ignorance and do not long survive their mother.” 
All that is true and valuable in them is taken up into philo- 
sophy, which expounds the essence of the world in its ultimate 
erms. Philosophy consequently is of no church, it is indifferent 
to religion. Nor does it trouble itself with the why of the 
universe; it handles only the dr, the fact. Existence must 
be taken for granted; that there is a universe must be pre- 
supposed. Why there should be anything at all is a question 
to which no answer can ever be given, for it is in itself absurd. 
Philosophy must begin with experience, with phenomena, in 
order to penetrate to what lies beyond, and, when reality has 
been reached, must then return synthetically, showing the 
relation between the real essence and the phenomenal world 
from which the investigation took its start. This conception 
of Philosophy is at least comprehensive. Schopenhauer, 
further, has left us in no doubt as to his place in the historical 
succession of great thinkers. He bases his own system on the 
philosophy of Kant, and claims to be the only post-Kantian 
writer who has truly apprehended and successfully carried 
forward the great thought of his predecessor. A certain 
knowledge of Kant is therefore presupposed in the student 
of Schopenhauer’s works, and his early essays contain little 
beyond criticism of the Kantian doctrine. 

It will not be necessary to point out more than briefly the 
salient points in the philosophy of Kant, which Schopenhauer 
has used in the construction of his own system. The Oritique 
of Pure Reason may in one aspect be regarded as merely an 
analysis of experience, as an analysis of the nature and con- 
nection of the elements involved in cognition properly so called. 
The result of such analysis was shortly—that sensations received 
into the pure @ priori forms of intuition, Space and Time, were 
cognised as objects by being wrought into the synthesis of 
experience through the Categories. In this process were 
involved, first of all, the particular manifold sensations of the 
several senses, which are a posteriori or given, resulting in fact 
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from the action of real things upon the faculty of sensibility, 
But, secondly, such sensations can be experienced only when 
received into two general forms, which, as universal conditions, 
do not themselves belong to any sense, and which are not 
general or abstract notions. They are in fact pure intuitions, 
and @ priori, i.e., conditions necessary for the reception of 
sensations by any intelligence. Again, this manifold of 
sensation is a mere amepov, a mere indefinite multiplicity, 
which becomes matter of know ledge only through its necessary 
relation to the unity of consciousness or the Ego, which is 
the one identity amid all difference. The mass of sensation is 
reduced into objects by being connected with this unity, and 
the definite modes of such connection are the Categories, the 
universal conditions of thought, through which alone objects 
can be known. This is Kant’s theory of the process of know- 
ledge. Cognition or rational explanation is essentially the 
discovery of identity amid difference. The identity in all 
experience is the Ego or Unity of Self-consciousness ; the 
modes in which it expresses itself are the Categories; the 
special matter to which these Categories apply are sensations 
in Time and Space. It followed at once, according to Kant, 
that knowledge was limited to the phenomenal. Things-in- 
themselves are not sensations, cannot be received into the 
forms of Space and Time, and therefore cannot be reduced 
to the unity of self-consciousness. They lie beyond experience ; 
yet their existence must be postulated, for the matter of sensa- 
tion bears on its face the character of something given. That 
which gives is the thing-in-itself. It need scarcely be said 
that this doctrine of the Thing-in-itself is the hardest in the 
Kantian philosophy. Kant’s own expressions with regard to 
it are exceedingly lax, and at times so contradictory that it is 
not surprising there should be wide difference of opinion as to 
his real meaning. ‘That things-in-themselves, however, give 
rise to sensations is both the‘commonly received acceptation 
of Kant’s doctrine and that taken by Schopenhauer. Further 
discussion may therefore be omitted. But the thing-in-itself 
appears on another side of Kant’s system. The Ego or the 
unity of self-consciousness is for him merely a logical unity ; 
internal sense gives knowledge only of varying states, it can 
never attain knowledge of the real Ego. Accordingly there 
comes forward the opposition of noumenal and phenomenal 
Ego as well as of noumenal and phenomenal object. If then 
we were to give a brief formula for the Kantian philosophy, so 
far as it was used by Schopenhauer, it would be expressed 
somewhat thus: Inner and Outer Experience, which is the 
abstract expression for the cognised system of things, may be 
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resolved logically into Subjects knowing and Phenomena 
known; but beyond what is experienced there is a realm of 
real objects, among which the Ego has its place. 

It is from this result that Schopenhauer starts. ‘ Kant’s 
principal merit,” he says in the opening of his critique of the 
Kantian philosophy, “is the separation of the phenomenon 
from the thing-in-itself’’ There remains now for philosophy 
only the determination of what the thing-in-itself really is, 
and this Schopenhauer claims to have accomplished. At the 
same time he is not entirely satisfied with Kant’s critical 
procedure. It was a grave error in Kant even to appear to 
say that there is a causal connection between things-in-them- 
selves and phenomena, for cause is a relation applicable only 
to phenomena themselves. The table of the Categories is 
absurd, and the whole doctrine of the Categories is vitiated by an 
erroneous theory of abstract thought. According to Schopen- 
hauer, abstract notions are formed from intuitions, and there- 
fore cannot be involved in the process of knowledge itself. 
There is only one category, that of Cause or necessary connec- 
tion, which, with Space and Time, forms the @ priori element 
in knowledge. All that Kant included under the head of 
Schematism and much of the Transcendental Dialectic are 
dismissed with contempt, and he is blamed by Schopenhauer 
for not having deduced his doctrine of the thing-in-itself from 
the simple proposition—No object without a subject. 

No object without a subject, No subject without an object— 
merely express in technical terms the fundamental fact that our 
cognitive consciousness, whether perception, understanding or 
reason, contains nothing beyond these two factors, a subject 
knowing and things known. But to be an object for the 
subject and to be a Representation (Vorstellung) are one and 
the same thing. All our Representations are objects of the 
subject, and all objects of the subject are our Representations. 
Further, representations are connected in an order regular and 
determinable @ priori, whence it follows that no individual, 
independent, self-existent thing can ever be an object for us. 

These two propositions make up what is now called the doc- 
trine of Relativity : to the second of them Schopenhauer gives 
the special name Principle of Sufficient Reason, for it expresses 
the fact that our experience is knit together in definite and 
necessary connections. All necessary truths are specifications 
of this general principle, and may be divided into four classes, 
for there are four forms in which the Principle manifests itself, 
four classes of objects to which it applies :—(1) Empirical 
objects or intuitions, where the principle takes the form of 
the law of Causality—every change must have a cause; 
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(2) Abstract notions, where the principle is that of Reason 
and Consequent, logical as opposed to real connection; 
(3) Space and Time, the formal element of intuition; in 
application to which the Principle yields mathematical truths ; 
(4) Inner acts of will, where the Principle is the law of 
Motive, motive being the cause of which action is the effect. 

From this restatement of the Kantian result there follows 
the first of the two propositions that make up Schopenhauer’s 
system :—The World is Representation. 

Experience is summed up in the one word Vorstellung, which 
itself contains in inseparable unity the two factors, subject and 
object. Of these the subject can never be known; it knows 
everything that is knowable, but it is a contradiction in terms 
to suppose that it can know itself. Consequently no predicate 
of experience can properly be applied to it ; it can neither be 
said to be one nor many. Objects on the other hand are 
constructed by the activity of the intellect working upon sensa- 
tions or bodily affections. A sensation becomes an intuition or 
object of knowledge, when by the activity of the understanding 
it is referred to space and regarded as the effect of some cause. 
Not indeed that there is any causal nexus between objects and 
sensations; sensations in order to become objects are simply 
projected outwards by the mind’s own action. The origin of 
the whole process is to be found in the affections of our own 
body, which cannot be cognised until so projected and presented 
asanintuition. Reality is solely the work of the understanding, 
which objectifies the organic affections of the body. The one 
function of understanding is recognition of causal connection, 
and its correlate regarded as external is what we call Matter. 
* One must be deserted by all the gods,” says Schopenhauer, 
“to imagine that there exists outside of us a real world of 
objects, corresponding to our Representations.” Object and 
Representation are one and the same. 

With this purely subjective idealism Schopenhauer tries to 
remain content, but he cannot free himself from the difficulties 
inherent in the position. He is compelled to use the curious 
expression that organic changes are caused from without. 
When we probe this somewhat deeper, we find him to mean 
that sensations in order to be known must be projected out- 
wards and referred to something as cause. But to what thing? 
The only thing in experience is the intuition constructed from 
sensation and therefore posterior to it in order of existence. 
Further, it must be asked whether or not the sensations are 
known before being referred to some cause. If they are 
known, then they are already objects, so far as object means 
matter of knowledge ; if they are not known until constructed 
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into intuitions, then there is nothing for such intuitions to. 


cause. From this dilemma Schopenhauer only saves himself 
by a later and totally different theory of the origin of organic 
affections—a theory, however, equally at variance with his first 
proposition. 

One more question must be put with regard to these organic 
affections. ‘They are defined to be states of the body. Are 
they known to be states of the body? To this Schopenhauer 
returns a most confused and confusing answer. ‘The body 
itself is evidently only one object among other objects, and can 
be cognised as object only through a process similar to that gone 
through for other intuitions. The organic affections cannot be 
known as states of the body in this sense. Still Schopenhauer 
thinks, they wre somehow known as bodily affections,—the body 
is therefore both a mediate, i.c., a constructed object, and an 
immediate object, as giving the means necessary for this 
construction. And he is finally compelled to admit that, when 
the body is called an immediate object, the word object is 
taken in a special, unique sense—which is unfcrtunate when 
one thinks of his first proposition. 

Formidable as these difficulties are, Schopenhauer proceeds 
to land himself in a still more serious perplexity. Causality is 
a relation among representations; it simply expresses the 
demand of the understanding that for every change there 
should be an adequate ground in the preceding phenomena. 
But, he goes on to state, change is impossible save as the result 
of active Force. Phenomena are the results of certain natural 
forces, which are themselves unknown and not subject to the 
law of causality. ‘ Of the inner essence of any phenomenon,” 
he says, “we have not the slightest knowledge. We call it 
Natural Force, and it lies altogether out of the field of causal 
explanation, which merely names the constancy of the ex- 
pression of a force a law of Nature.” “The force itself 
remains a secret.” “To causal explanation Nature appears as 
a collection of inexplicable forces, and it can only give the 
rules according to which phenomena succeed one another.” 
If this be true, then phenomena have no connections among 
themselves, their relations are merely arbitrary, and the causal 
judgment has no application to them. The theory in fact is 
in sheer contradiction to Schopenhauer’s earlier position of 
idealism. Objects are constructed by the mind’s own activity 
out of sensations, and yet these objects are the result of natural 
and unknown forces. But force and result are unintelligible 
unless it be supposed that there exists between them a relation 
of cause and effect. From thinking any such connection we 
are once for all cut off by the maxim that causality applies 
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solely to representations. Farther, as our knowledge is merely 
subjective, contained within the circle of representations, how 
can we ever step beyond to affirm the existence of Forces? 
Tn all fairness, too, it must be insisted that, if such forces lie at 
the basis of phenomena, what they in the first instance give 
rise to are the organic affections ; and this, as we find, is, or at 
least appears to be, Schopenhauer’s view. It does not, 
however, escape the criticism that he thereby attributes to 
forces, which lie beyond experience, existence and causal 
action, which are predicates of experience, and also overthrows 
his previous theory that the intuition is to be looked upon as 
cause. Finally, it is important to observe that the relation 
between the natural forces and representations is not one of 
immediacy, and that therefore the one cannot be regarded as 
merely the manifestations of the other. One can hardly avoid 
the conclusion that Schopenhauer, despite his careful and 
sometimes acute criticisms of Kant, had not sufficiently appre- 
ciated that thinker’s results. He has manifestly no glimmering 
of what is truly the crucial point in the Kantian system, the 
Deduction of the Categories, their relation to the unity of 
consciousness on the one hand and to the manifold of sense 
on the other, with the resulting truth that experience is 
but a network of thought into which material has fallen. 
This want of appreciation appears most strongly in Schopen- 
hauer’s doctrine of the relation between Notion and Intuition. 
To him these are absolutely distinct ; notions are secondary 
formations, drawn from intuitions by the processes which are 
so formally laid down in the old text-books of logic—compari- 
son, attention to similars, abstraction and so on. The most 
abstract notions, Being, Unity, etc., are therefore the poorest 
and last. As if it were not evident that these notions are 
involved in the very simplest experience with which conscious- 
ness starts! Without them experience would be impossible ; 
they are the elements of rational cognition, the conditions of all 
intelligence. ‘To Schopenhauer the whole theory of the Catego- 
ries as the constitutive elements of experience must therefore 
seem an absurdity, and he does not hesitate so to describe it. 

All that is contained under the first proposition—The World 
is Representation, may be looked upon as the explanation of 
the Phenomenal. We have now to get Schopenhauer’s state- 
ment of what the Thing-in-itself really is; and upon this 
statement he founds his claim to originality as a thinker. 

In our cognitive experience we never touch the real; things- 
in-themselves are not to be known on any terms by any 
intelligence. But in inner experience, in the consciousness of 
internal states, we do come across something that is more than 
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phenomenal ; this is the Will. I know that I will; self-con- 
sciousness is the knowledge of the Will or of the subject 
willing. It is through our volition that we have a real place 
in the universe. The will in its several acts has an inner and 
an outer side, an inner for immediate consciousness and an 
outer for intelligence. The inner is the act of willing properly 
so called, the outer is bodily motion. These two are not to be 
thought as different; they are one and the same thing, which 
only appears in different ways, either immediately to conscious- 
ness or mediately to intuition. And, as each act of will is 
for intuition a motion of the body, so the whole will is in outer 
manifestation the whole body. The body, to use his technical 
expression, is the objectification of the will. 

The identity of the will and the body may appear a little 
hard to understand, and not unreasonably some proof of it 
might be demanded. This, however, Schopenhauer declines to 
give. The knowledge of the identity, he says, is of a quite 
peculiar kind ; it is a philosophic truth par excellence, not to be 
subsumed under any higher principle, and therefore to be 
taken for granted. 

Let it then be granted that in knowing the body we know 
the Will and its manifestation to intelligence. There is here 
& specimen once for all of the relation between the real and the 
phenomenal. The real thing, the thing-in-itself, is Will; its 
manifestations are phenomena. This proposition is the essence 
of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. It is at once noticeable that, in 
throwing the results of the investigation into a general 
formula, we have gone beyond the premisses. The only thing- 
in-itself to which we had attained was owr own Will. Must 
not each one, then, in logical consistency look upon his own 
will as the only reality in rerum naturd, and land himself in 
theoretical Egoism? Schopenhauer makes no attempt to dis- 
prove such a conclusion. ‘Those who adhere to it, he says, are 
not to be convinced by argument, but ought to be sent to a 
mad-house, where it is to be hoped their folly will be cured. 
We must, by natural analogy, ascribe to each phenomenal 
body resembling our own a Will as the reality of which it is 
only the appearance. The same analogical reasoning must be 
extended to all phenomenal objects; their inner essence is 
Will. 

Thus at the root of existence in all its varied forms there is 
Will, supporting them, or rather manifesting itself in them. 
This Will, not being phenomenal, not being given in Repre- 
sentation, is not in Time or Space, is not individualised, and is 
not subject to the law of Causality. Nevertheless we must 
say that it is onk, for all conditions of multiplicity are foreign 
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to its nature. Jt is the great identity from which springs all 
diversity. The modes of its appearance may be many, but it is 
one, and is in all and each of them the same. As the scholastics 
said of the soul, it is all in the whole and all in every part. It is 
the same Will that appears in us and in every animate and inani- 
mate object. Phenomenal differences merely mark the various 
stages in the evolution or self-realisation of this Will. For it 
is the essence of will to strive; it is a power incessantly 
struggling to live, i.c., to give itself manifestation. In the 
lowest stage of its existence it realises itself in the various 
physical forces, which are its forms, and the action of which is 
determined mechanically. All causes are merely occasional 
causes ; they do not excite the primitive will to action, but 
give definite direction to its act. A higher stag than the 
phy sical is attained in chemical forces, which are not explicable 
by mechanical causes. In vegetable life and in the lower side 
of animate existence, the law of cause takes a still higher form, 
and becomes that of stimulus. Finally, when the Will, in its 
constant struggle to give itself expression, has attained to the 
manifestation of itself in a complex organism endowed with 
a brain, there arises the power of representation, and the law 
of cause becomes the law of motive, for motive as thoroughly 
determines action as mechanical impulse determines the direc- 
tion of motion. 

Thus the blind efforts of the Will result in organisms of 
which the several parts represent its inner strivings. | The feet, 
for example, are objectifications of the will to walk, the eye of 
the will to see, the brain of the will to know. Whenever brain 
has been formed, intelligence arises, for inteilect is but the 
function of the brain, and with intelligence springs up at a 
stroke the phenomenal world, the world as we know it. 

At first sight there might appear to be a complete opposition 
between this theory of the genesis of the universe and the 
doctrine that individual things are mere representations and 
dependent on brain or consciousness. But, though Schopen- 
hauer never completely evades this difficulty, he has a certain 
loophole by which to escape. The Will, before the creation of 
brain, does not manifest itself in individuals, but in general or 
type-forms, Ideas in the old Platonic sense, and these reveal 
themselves to intelligence as individuals. 

Evidently the whole theory of the one Will as the Thing-in- 
itself turns upon the knowledge we have of our own will, and 
the question which naturally presents itself is—Granting that 
we have some consciousness of ourselves as willing, is this a 
knowledge of the thing-in-itself? To this Schopenhauer’s 
answer is most distinct. “The knowledge I have of my will, 
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though immediate, is yet not to be severed from that of my 
body. I know my will not in its totality, not as unity, not 
completely according to its essence, but I know it only in its 
individual acts, in time.” It follows that, in knowing my will, 
I do not know the Will in itself. Further, when I know my 
will, it is not will in general of which I am conscious, but 
myself exercising volition: in fact, as Schopenhauer frequently 
expresses it, [ know the Subject-willing. The cognitive subject 
has knowledge of the subject of will. Are these two subjects 
the same? ‘l'o this Schopenhauer’s answer ought to be that 
they are not the same ; for, as he has repeatedly said, the subject 
cannot know itself. But his answer is that they we the same, 
and that this identity of the two subjects is the miracle kar’ 
éoxnv, not to be explained, simply to be posited. He has 
already postulated another miracle, the identity of will and 
body. A philosophy which requires two miracles to start with 
is not likely to present us with a very coherent system. 

We are said to know Will as the reality. Intelligence is 
fashioned by the will and completely subordinate to it. But 
the will as we know it is a rational will, will determined by 
motives, or by representations. Evidently this will cannot be 
the ultimate reality, and accordingly Schopenhauer is compelled 
to select instinct and vital actions as representatives of the will. 
Between these, however, and the higher form which we cor- 
rectly call will, there is complete difference and the same name 
‘an be applied to them only by analogy. The starting point, 
then, so far as it rests on what is given in consciousness is not 
satisfactory. And what can be made of the rapid leap by 
which the whole universe is subsumed under the category of 
will and its manifestation? The criticism that the extension of 
the term will to all forms of force is merely a false metaphor 
is so obvious that one need not linger on it. Schopenhauer 
attempts to defend the designation of all force as will, and 
insists upon calling the genus by the name of its most impor- 
tant species. ‘The question is more than one of nomenclature, 
and it is but to call attention to a simple rule of logic to point 
out that what is characteristic of one species cannot be true of 
all contained under the genus. 

However inadequate and unsatisfactory may be the process 
by which Schopenhauer has reached his fundamental proposi- 
tion, his conception of the universe presents itself as one of 
the two possible modes of regarding the totality of things. 
The ultimate distinction of philosophy turns upon the concep- 
tion of what lies at the basis of phenomena-—whether the 
substance of the world is to be regarded as Thought, Intelli- 
gence, Mind, or as blind unconscious Force. The problem 
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which any theory of the universe as the evolution of blind 
force has to solve is that of the relation between this force and 
conscious thought. We think phenomena in definite relations ; 
the world as known is a synthesis involving the subject thinking 
and the objects thought. Is it conceivable that this known 
universe should spring from something which is absolutely 
blank, void of all those qualities which are only elements of 
thought? Is it not rather the case that in any attempt to 
exhibit such evolution there has been an unconscious trans- 
ference to the blank substance of all the thought-relations that 
give meaning to existence? ‘To such criticism Schopenhauer’s 
theory is peculiarly open, for he has cut off from himself all 
means of retreat. The Will in itself lies beyond the sphere 
of Space, Time and Causality, for these are subjective forms 
which spring into being only when a brain has been evolved. 
It can have no individuality, no distinction or difference, no 
end towards which it works. 

But we find that the Natural Forces, which are forms of 
Will, are distinct from one another, and therefore individual. 
Even if are they called Ideas or stages of the evolution of will, 
not the less are they stages, grades marked off from and 
related to one another. Relation, however, is only possible in 
thought, and cannot apply to what lies beyond thought. How 
again are the actions and reactions of these forces conceivable 
if they are out of space and time, and subject to no law of 
causality. 

The confusion is even more apparent when it is asked how 
the Will comes to assume definite forms. No proposition is 
more insisted on by Schopenhauer than that the production of 
any effect requires the concurrence of a primitive force and some 
occasioning cause which directs the force. The will, therefore, 
must be acted upon by some cause before it could take definite 
form. But whence comes this cause? The willis the all ; there 
is nothing outside of it to determine its action in any direction. 
The will has in itself no power of development to any definite 
result, and the Ideas or stages are nothing but the scholastic 
substantial forms, abstracted from individuals and forthwith 
hypostatised. 

Schopenhauer never directly faces the problem how con- 
sciousness can result from unconscious force; he merely asserts 
that the fact is so, but at another point he comes upon one of 
the crucial questions for any mechanical theory. What is to 
be made of the notion of End or Final Cause in Nature? 
Organisms disclose unity of plan carried out with diversity of 
instrument. Is such unity explicable otherwise than on the 
supposition of thought as that which realises itself in things ? 
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Nothing at first sight seems simpler than Schopenhauer’s 
solution. Unity of plan, he says, requires a manifold in space 
or time to disclose itself. This is exactly accounted for from 
the fact that it is the one will manifesting itself to intelligence 
in phenomena. The unity is merely mechanical; teleological 
unity is introduced by the understanding. Let this pass as an 
explanation of unity of plan; but organic structures display or 
seem to display correspondences with what lies out of them- 
selves, with the environment. The eye seems to be constructed 
for the reception of light, and so on. How is this apparently 
artistic arrangement to be accounted for? After an elaborate 
discussion Schopenhauer comes to the following notable con- 
clusion :—“ We cannot think a final cause otherwise than as 
an end aimed at, 7.e., as a motive. Final cause in nature is a 
motive acting upon an essence by whom it is not known.” 
Now, motive is Representation. We have, therefore, the 
curious result that the will, the thing-in-itself, lying beyond 
thought, is determined by thought, and consequently that 
alongside of unconscious will there is somehow unconscious 
thought. 

To pursue further this line of criticism seems unnecessary. 
It must be sufficiently evident that, in the attempt to evolve a 
universe of thought-relations from an absolutely unconscious 
substance or force, there have been already presupposed all 
the elements that go to form the ultimate synthesis of 
intelligence and its objects. Reality is only given in and by 
Thought: this is the first proposition of philosophy. 

Two points, which appear to call for special attention, the 
position assigned to the cognitive subject, and the subordina- 
tion of the Intellect to the Will, come forward more prominently 
in Schopenhauer’s practical philosophy, to which we now pass. 

The world of knowledge is a dream, individuality a chimera 
of the imagination. Nothing is permanent but the Will and 
the Ideas. These ideas or type-forms are unchangeable and 
incognisable by ordinary intelligence, for they do not come 
under the Law of Reason. Yet under certain circumstances 
these ideas can be known. ‘To have this knowledge the 
subject must cease to be individual and must lose the relation 
of subordination to will. And all this, according to Schopen- 
hauer, is possible. The subject may become, he says, a 
pure will-less intelligence, rising above the limitations of the 
Law of Reason, and resting in the contemplation of the 
object itself. When we, so to speak, lose ourselves in the 
fixity of our attention to any object, when consciousness is 
absolutely filled with the external thing, then the object 
is seized apart from its necessary relations, and the subject 
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is freed from its subordination to the will; then we grasp the 
Idea. This is the attitude of genius, of Art; it expresses 
that absorption in the thing contemplated, that unconsciousness, 
which has at all times been signalised as the true mark of 
artistic genius. It is what Plato, in the Jon, has called divine 
inspiration. But this doctrine of genius is one that cannot be 
held by Schopenhauer. The whole theory of the will-less 
subject cognising the Ideas is inconsistent with his earlier 
propositions, and it is no defence to say, as Frauenstidt has said, 
that the subject only frees itself from its own individuality and 
remains in subordination to the universal will. This is neither 
Schopenhauer’s view, nor satisfactory in itself. ‘The only 
subject we can know is the individual; and, even if there were 
an absolute subject, none the less has it freed itself entirely 
from the will—for the accompaniment of esthetic contempla- 
tion is unalloyed satisfaction, and that, as we shall find, can 
never be a concomitant of the Will. 

A metaphysical principle, if truly comprehensive, must 
always yield the solution of the ethical problem of existence.— 
What is man’s place and function in this world? What has 
he to do in this life, and what hope has he of a life beyond 
the grave? ‘To such questions Schopenhauer has indeed a 
definite answer. 

True reality belongs only to the universal, to the aimless 
Will, incessantly striving to realise itself. This reality is 
eternal, for Birth and Death, Beginning and Iind, apply only 
to the phenomenal. Our present existence is but an episode 
in this long life, a dream from which death is the awakening. 
As Heraclitus long ago said :—‘ While we live our souls 
are dead within us, but when we die we are restored to life. 
Tn our life and in our death are both living and dying. We 
live the death of the gods, and die their life.’ Nay even 
in what we call our present life there is nothing permanent or 
reul; the dead past is ever behind us, the unborn future 
before us; the present moment is but the fleeting transition 
between two unrealities. The will, which is beyond the sphere 
of time, lives on for ever ; so also the pure subject of knowledge ; 
but the individual passes away, for individuality is a sub- 
jective form, a delusion. Immortality is only for the thing-in- 
itself; and to him whose vision is clear to philosophic truth 
death is but a powerless spectre, and the dogmas of eternal 
life and punishment old wives’ tales. 

Not only is this life a mere episode in the blissful repose of 
the universal will ; it is a uselessly interrupting episode. Man’s 
greatest misfortune is to have been born. 

Not to have been born at all, says an old Greek poet, is the 
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happiest fate, and next to that is to die young. For what 
is our existence ? An endless misery. A happy life is for the 
individual nothing but the dream of the beggar in which 
he is a king, but from which he must awake to the knowledge 
that his escape from misery was only a fleeting vision. The 
balance in this world is always on the side of wretchedness. 
We are the playthings of fortune, the sport of the gods. 
Existence, in short, is a miserable sham. The world is full of 
suffering ; it is indeed the worst of all possible worlds. 

Nor has this pessimism merely an empirical basis. The 
evil is deeply rooted and incurable; For the Will—of which 
this world is the manifestation—is a will to live, a striving 
force. But striving springs from want, from dissatisfaction, 
and therefore from suffering. As the will is eternal, so suffer- 
ing is eternal. No satisfaction of desire is ever permanent ; it 
only rouses new desires. Man is an accumulation of a thousand 
wants ; his life is a struggle for existence, a constant succession 
of cravings, temporary eratifications, and renewed desires. 
Pleasure is impossible without pain; it presupposes pain, and 
is therefore secondary and negative in nature. The will, then, 
is in its very essence pain, suffering and evil. Man is the 
creature of this will, for his character, his noumenal Ego, 
is determined for him, and character, as Heraclitus has said, is 
destiny. Freedom is only for the thing-in-itself; for man it is 
a mere delusion. Tree choice is an intellectual process, and 
intellect is subordinate to Will. ‘There is only one way given 
under heaven whereby man may be saved from this servitude. 

While we rest convinced of our own individuality, the end 
towards which the will strives is made our own aim; we affirm 
the will to live, we rest in the position of egoism. When 
this affirmation of the will to live is pushed beyond the limits 
of our own individuality, and invades, suppresses the will of 
another (say in cannibalism, which Schopenhauer thinks the 
grossest form of egoism), wrong is done. The individual 
has not recognised that bis will is truly identical with the will 
he is busy suppressing, that the will in short is injuring itself. 
The uneasy feeling on the part of an evil-doer, the germ of 
conscience, is the dim perception that his will is identical with 
the will of the one injured, that he is both aggressor and 
aggrieved. When this identity of the one Ego with all others 
has been recognised, when it is seen that our true self is not in 
our own person but equally in others, then the affirmation of 
the will to live takes the form of sympathy, fellow-feeling ; 
whence flow love and all ethical action. 

Yet, however noble may be the results of enlightened sym- 
pathy, it is a fundamentally erroneous position, for it is still 
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affirmation of the will to live, it is still desire to continue 
this miserable state of things. Ignorance of the vanity and 
worthlessness of all things still obscures the vision. But “he 
from whose eyes the veil of Maya has been lifted, who 
recognises in all beings his own imner and true self, must 
consider the infinite sufferings of all living beings as his ow n, 
and take to himself the pany of the whole world. He knows 
the whole, grasps its essence, and finds it summed up in 
ceaseless transition, aimless striving, inner contradiction and 
constant suffering. He sees, wherever he may turn his eye, an 
agonised humanity, an agonised brute creation, and a fading 
world. All this, too, lies as near to him as his own personality 
does to the egoist. How shall such a one continue to affirm 
the will to live ?”’ 

The knowledge that all we here consider real is worthless 
and evanescent acts as a quietive, and becomes the ‘motive 
power leading us to deny the will to live. The Intellect at 
last asserts its supremacy, and refuses any longer to serve the 
evil genius, out of whom comes nothing good. By no action, 
however, can escape be made, for to act is again to employ 
Will. Safety is to be found only in utter will-less- -ness, in 
quiescence, approximating gradually to the glorious consum- 
mation of Nirwana, or absorption into infinite nothingness. 
This Nirwana is to be attained by ascetic practices, among 
which first of all stands absolute chastity. For, if the human 

race would only cease, there would no longer be this miserable 
world; there would be no more human misery. Suicide, 
which ‘might seem to be the logical as it is the real outcome 
of the theory, i is not according to Schopenhauer so efficacious 
a means of eradicating the human race, and against it he is 
unusually vehement. 

The stubborn will to live must be further rooted out by 
voluntary poverty, by meek submission to injury and by 
mortification of the flesh. The most powerful ascctic means 
is fasting, and the highest stage. of negation of will is attained 
in death by fasting. For one who has reached this stage, 
death, says Schopenhauer, destroys not only the phenomenal, 
but the essence; for such a one there is complete Nirwana, 
complete annihilation. 

The whole theory of Pessimism, with its practical con- 
sequences, stands or falls with the three fundamental proposi- 
tions—that reality is to be found only in the universal ; that 
pain is the necessary accompaniment of will, pleasure being 
mere negation; and that intellect is completely subordinate 
to will. 

But is it true, even on Schopenhauer’s own principles, that 
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reality is only in the universal, that this world is but a fleeting 
vision, a mere ripple on the surface of the infinite sea? The 
Will in itself is eternal and permanent, because it lies beyond 
time; but, as we have been so often told, the cognitive subject 
is equally beyond the sphere of time, equally eternal. With 
the universal will co-exists the noumenal subject. Subject 
and object, however, we also know, are inseparably connected ; 
the one involves the other. Where there is a cognitive subject, 
there must be cognised objects. The world of objects must 
be eternal and real. The same result may be reached in 
another way. ‘The will to live manifests itself in the world as 
we know it. But it is an eternal striving force; from its 
very nature its realisation cannot begin at any point of time, 
Consequently the world as we know it is just as real and 
permanent as the Will from which it springs ; and we have 
again the result that in place of blind force there is at the 
root of existence the synthesis of intelligence and its objects, 
of thought realising itself. 

So much for the first proposition. The second, the doctrine 
of pleasure and pain, is not original; it is as old as Plato, 
from whom it seems to be taken. And its refutation is as old 
as Aristotle. For, after all, it is but a hasty generalisation to 
include all pleasure under the title avatAjpwore, satisfaction 
of want, and so removal of pain. Man is not more an accumu- 
lation of wants than a system of powers and faculties, from the 
exercise of which he may deriveunmixed pleasure. One instance 
of such pleasure comes forward prominently in Schopenhauer’s 
doctrine of esthetic Emotion, which he admits to be free from 
pain. ‘ 

He does not, however, ground his pessimism so much on the 
negative nature of pleasure as on the positive and permanent 
character of pain. The will is an incessant craving, an undying 
want. But is this on his own theory possible? ‘The will is 76 
wav, the All. How can that which comprchends everything 
be in want? Want implies defect, need of something outside 
of self; but what is outside of the absolute? If the will in 
itself desires anything, it is not truly universal; if it is truly 
universal, it can desire nothing. From this dilemma Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy can hardly extricate itself. Moreover, the 
will is a will to manifest itself; and its manifestation is this 
world. It has therefore attained its desire, its want is filled 
up. What more can it possibly desire ? 

In truth Schopenhauer’s pessimism springs not from any 
logical basis, but partly from the discontented character of the 
man, and partly from the felt imperfection of individual life, 
of which the true explanation is far other than what he has 
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given. There is always in life an inner discord, a want of 
harmony between the reality and the ideal of reason. As 
Emerson says, “Hach man sees his own life defaced and 
disfigured, as the life of man is not, to his imagination. . . . 
Everything is beautiful seen from the point of the intellect or 
as truth. But all is sour if seen as experience.” We are 
never what we might be; and, had we not within us the poten- 
tiality of something higher, we should not feel the paltriness 
of what we actually attain. All progress is but approximation to 
the fuller realisation of the true idea of humanity which forms the 
inner but hidden nature of each one. The world is doubtless 
full of suffering and wrong, but it does not therefore become 
our duty to withdraw from it, or to spend our lives in vain 
attempts to eradicate our own humanity. It is a world for 
strife and noble effort, in which alone true pleasure can be found. 

We have reserved to the close the crowning inconsistency of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy. No proposition is more strongly 
insisted upon than that of the subordination of Intellect to 
Will. It is the very keystone of his system. The Will is 
real, the Intellect phenomenal. The intellect is the servant 
of will; in fact, to use his own illustration, the one stands to 
the other as the hammer to the smith. Now would it not be 
considered a remarkable hammer that should have in itself the 
power to annihilate the smith, and in so doing to annihilate 
itself? Yet this is precisely the action of the intellect upon 
the will. The intellectual conviction of the wretchedness of 
life acts as a motive upon the will, and determines it to deny 
the desire to live, 7.e., to deny, sublate, or destroy itself. But 
Pessimism was a deduction from the fact that the will to live 
was efernal. The will, we now find, is not eternal, and conse- 
quently Pessimism has no foundation. Not only is individuality 
destroyed by this negation of the will; the very essence of 
the universe is suppressed, there is absolute nothingness. 
Suicide is the veritable climax of Schopenhauer’s system, for 
his philosophy ends by destroying itself. 

On the whole, then, one cannot admit that Schopenhauer’s 
system has made good the claim put forward for it by its 
author and his followers. It has not reached a true and 
well-grounded principle. The fundamental conception of a 
mighty Will, pulsing through all existence, and throwing off 
infinite forms again to absorb them into its own nothingness, 
has shown itselt to be full of inconsistency and contradiction, 
and has landed at last in a gigantic paradox. Instead of blind, 
unconscious Force, we have seen him invariably compelled to 
postulate active creative Thought, the divina intelligentia of 
the great Italian thinker, Bruno. And, if one desired to present 
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the true counter theory to his materialistic Pantheism, one 
might use the lines so frequently quoted by Bruno as the 
epitome of his own system :— 


Principio ccelum ac terras, camposque liquentes 
Lucentemque globum lune, Titaniaque astra 
Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 


Rozsert ADAMSON, 





VI.—THE LIFE OF JAMES MILL. (II) 


Quittinc the perplexities of Mill’s Edinburgh life we have 
now to follow him to London, where his career is traceable at 
intervals with tolerable minuteness, the records furnishing at 
the same time glimpses of previous parts of his history.* 


* For Mill’s commencement in London, as well as for later incidents 
in his career, I am able to refer to letters of his to Dr. Thomas Thomson, 
the celebrated chemist, which have fortunately been preserved. The 
extent of the intimacy between the two will be apparent as we proceed. 
These letters have been put into my hands by Dr. Thomson’s family, and 
with them I received two printed biographies, one of Dr. Thomas 
Thomson, and the other of his elder brother, Dr. James Thomson, 
minister of Eccles (in Berwickshire), who was equally intimate with Mill 
in early days. The biographies have the very best authority, being both 
written by the late Dr. Robert Dundas Thomson, lecturer at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, son of Dr. James Thomson, and son-in-law of 
Dr. Thomas Thomson, as well as his assistant in Glasgow, during his last 
years. I had not received these memoirs when my first article (M1np, 
No. I.) was written. They throw a little additional light upon the early 
biography of Mill, without, however, resolving entirely the chief 
uncertainties. 

The brothers Thomson were successively engaged as assistant editors 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica, from 1796 till 1800, the period of pub- 
lication of the Supplement to the Third Edition: the chief editor being 
George Gleig, afterwards Bishop of Brechin and Primus of Scotland. 
Both brothers contributed largely to the work—James, theological and 
miscellaneous articles, Thomas, his first scientific compositions, the 
foundation of his subsequent works. The contributions of the brothers 
seem to have extended into the Fourth Edition, which began to be pub- 
lished in 1805. The allowance for the editorial part of the work was 
£50 a-year, with house, coal and candle, in the office. The pay to con- 
tributors was three guineas a sheet. 

Mention is made, in both memoirs, of the fact that, besides the 
standing Theological (debating) Society, there was, in Edinburgh, a 
Select Literary Society for general subjects, composed of six persons— 
James and Thomas Thomson, James Mill, John Barclay, the anatomist, 
James Carter, afterwards of Liverpool, a medical writer, and Dr. Miller, 
who, I suppose, was James Miller the editor of the Fourth Edition of the 
Encyclopedia (the two memoirs differ somewhat in the enumeration). 
These represent Mill’s most intimate friends in Edinburgh, as ‘pees 

3. 
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He went to London in the beginning of 1802. It may be 
held as certain that he made the journey in the company of 
Sir John Stuart, whose movements may be judged from the 
date of the opening of the Parliamentary session. In point of 
fact that session had been opened the previous winter, and 
had been kept adjourned for short periods till February ; but 
the business of the year may be said to have commenced about 
the 9th of February. 

If Mill had journeyed on his own resources, he would have 
followed the plan that he afterwards recommended to his 
correspondent in Logie Pert, to “go on board a Montrose 
smack.” His friend Thomas Thomson, whose pecuniary cir- 
cnmstances were then much better than Mill’s, went to London 


study and discussion. At least four out of the six ultimately embarked 
in lay occupations. 

Tt was in 1800 that Dr. Thomas Thomson, having finished editing the 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia, found a more commanding and luera- 
tive sphere as a lecturer in chemistry. He associated himself with 
Barclay, who had been giving lectures in anatomy in a hired house since 
1797. One of the memoirs states, as if a coincident fact, that ‘ James 
Mill obtained a tutorship in the family of a Scottish nobleman in East 
Lothian” (the other memoir adds—on the recommendation of Finlayson, 
professor of logic). The inference would be that before that time Mill 
was resident in Edinburgh; his occupation is not stated. He was cer- 
tainly as well qualified for writing articles in the Encyclopedia as either 
of the Thomsons, and seeing that they were editors in succession, he must 
have had it in his power to contribute, but we have no information as to 
the fact. One of ps traditions floating in his father’s family, and given 
me by the old man, his relative, whom I had been able to interrogate, was 
that he had been a corrector for the press in Edinburgh. 

The name of the nobleman is not given; but the narrative, repeated in 
the same words in both memoirs, goes on to say that ‘‘ he gave offence to 
the heads of the family by drinking the health at table of one ofthe 
junior female members of the house,” and in consequence “ gave up his 
situation, and determined to trust to his pen and his own exertions.” 
This is a curious echo of the story told me by the daughter of Professor 
Stuart, of Aberdeen, who laid the scene in the family of Burnet of Elrick, 
but stated that the precise offence to Mill’s pride consisted in his being, 
on one occasion, motioned to leave the dinner table with the ladies. It 
must be the same story, and the version coming to us from the Thomsons 
is the most to be relied on. If connected with his resolution to go to 
London, the fact must have been well remembered by both brothers, and 
we have it from their nearest relative. 

Supposing, as appears to be implied, Mill entered upon this tutorship 
when Dr. Thomson began lecturing, and gave it up previously to going 
to London, he would probably have been a little more than a year in the 
family. Reverting to the oft-repeated tradition that connected him with 
the house of Tweeddale, I may remark that the eldest daughter of that 
house was then twelve years of age. The other noble houses of East 
Lothian are those of Wemyss and Haddington. In neither of these, 
would there appear to have been a young family under tutorship in 
1800. 
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a few months later in a smack from Leith; the fare was £4. 4s, 
and the entire cost of the journey (lasting a week) was 
£5, 7s 8d. By coach. the expense must have been twice or 
three times as much. Perhaps Sir Joln posted, and gave 
Mill the spare seat. 

The first account of him in London is a letter that he 
addressed, on the 13th March, to Thomas Thomson, which, it 
appears, had been preceded at a very short interval by 
another not found in the collection. The one half of the letter 
recounts his operations with a view to literary employment, the 
other half is on politics. 

His first introduction, how obtained he does not say, was to 
Dr. Bisset,* who promised to recommend him. But the great 
object he had in view was to be introduced to Dr. Gifford,+ and 
for this he had already applied to Thomson in the previous 
letter, and now iterates the request; Bisset having promised 
also to mention him. It appears that Thomson was not per- 
sonally known to Gifford, and undertook, solely on the strength 
of his scientific reputation, to write a testimonial in Muill’s 
behalf. The letter goes on:—‘‘I am extremely ambitious to 
remain here, which I feel to be so much the best scene for a 
man of letters, that you can have no notion of it till you be 
upon the spot. You get an ardour and a spirit of adven- 
turousness, which you never can get an idea of among our 
over-cautious countrymen at home. Here everybody applauds 
the most romantic scheme you can form. In Scotland every- 
body represses you, if you but propose to step out of the 
beaten track. On the idea of remaining here, I have even 
formed schemes for you and me already. You must of neces- 
sity come here, where you may do anything you like.—You 


* Dr. Robert Bisset, a Scotchman, born in 1760, author of a Life of Burke, 
History of the Reign of George IIT., and some novels. He also published 
an edition of the Spectator with notes. He died in 1806. Mill says of 
him, in the letter, that he has not a single pretension to genius, nor “ half 
the knowledge that you or even I have,” and yet makes six or seven 
hundred a year by his pen solely. He does not appear to have been 
an editor, so that he could not himself provide employment for Mill. 

+ This was John Gifford (born 1758), whose real name was John 
Richards Green. He had squandered a fortune, and took to writing. 
Besides his voluminous authorship he edited the Anti-Jacobin Review, 
a monthly periodical of good standing. From a double coincidence of 
name, he is apt to be confounded with William Gifford, editor of 
Canning’s Anti-Jacobin, and subsequently editor of the Quarterly 
Review. Among other things John Gifford wrote the Political Life of 
Pitt. For his adherence to the government, he was made a police magis- 
trate, and died in 1818. It was as editor of the Anti-Jacobin Review 
that he was so important in Mill’s eyes. Possibly also he could be the 


means of opening a newspaper connection to a qualified aspirant. 
” 
34 * 
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may make £500 a year by your pen, and as much by a class, 
I have mentioned to several people my idea of a class of Juris- 
prudence, who have assured me that it could not fail to suc- 
ceed, and have advised me for that purpose to enter myself in 
one of the Inns of Court the first term ; by which means too 
I may become a lawyer, if I shall ever think proper to make 
that attempt.* If you were here, and we had made to our- 
selves something of a name, which I think we surely might do, 
what would hinder us to produce a periodical work of our own, 
of any description that we might approve? I am sure we 
might make it more interesting than anything which is pub- 
lished at present. And the profits of these things, when they 
have a good sale, are immense. And our classes might go on 
at the same time, as well as larger undertakings which we 
might carry on. The great difficulty here is a beginning— 
when you have got that, you can make your own terms.” 

The second half of this interesting letter is on politics. Mill 
entered with the utmost zest into the political situation, not- 
withstanding a disclaimer to the effect that the newspapers 
tell all the news except what was kept secret from everybody. 
He had not been idle the few weeks of his stay. He had seen 
almost everything worth seeing in London. He had been at 
every tolerable debate, and had heard all the ministers speak, 
but had not yet heard Pitt, Fox, or Sheridan. The eloquence 
of the House of Commons, he says, is nothing to the General 
Assembly; no speaker that he had yet-heard was equal to twenty 
in the Assembly. “ They speak such silly stuff, and are so 
much at a loss to get it out, that they are more like boys in an 
evening society at college, than senators carrying on the 
business of a great nation. The old political stagers of both 
sides are standing completely aloof at present.” + 

* The proposal to set up a class of Jurisprudence is very suggestive. 
It would seem to show that, while yet in Edinburgh, he had pushed his 
study of the Moral Sciences not merely into Politics and Political 
Economy, but also into Law and Jurisprudence. The moment chosen 
for the proposal would be a trying one. Bentham had published enough 
to upset the credit of previous jurisprudence; but his more important 
constructive treatises were still unpublished. The Fragment on Govern- 
ment, the Principles of Morals and Legislation, the Defence of Usury, 
the Panopticon or Prison Discipline were published, and I can infer 
from an expression of Mill’s that he had studied them early. Dumont’s 
Treatise was published in Paris this very year, and may have caught 
Mill’s wakeful eye. I observe in a note to his translation of Villers’s 
work on The Reformation (1805) that he professes acquaintance with the 
Prussian and the Danish Codes. His article on Jurisprudence written 
long afterwards is dependent on the later works.of Bentham. Of course, 
in thinking of a subject for lectures, he had in view the demand, and 
found that there was a sphere among the law students. 

+ The only debates of interest that had yet oceurred were Feb. 17—on 
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The particular moment of public affairs was the discussion 
of the pending treaty of peace, called the peace of Amiens. 
The preliminary articles had not yet been signed, but such 
points as the giving up of Malta to the Knights of St. John 
were freely canvassed, and much objected to. Mill had made 
up his mind in favour of peace at the cost of the various con- 
cessions, and not only so, but had written a short paper on that 
side, and had sent it to Dr. Bisset to show what he could do as 
an occasional writer on politics. His activity did not stop 
there. “I inserted a squib in the True Britow (newspaper) of 
12th March (yesterday) against the Pic-nic Theatre.’”* I do- 
not know whether Bisset had anything to do with this paper, 
or whether Mill obtained, or tried to obtain, admission to it as 
a writer. 

We have not another letter to Thomson for eight weeks ; 
in the middle of the interval occurs his first communication to 
his old friend, David Barclay (17th April). This last is our 
evidence that he went to London by road. He gives his 
impressions of English farming, as seen on his way. The first 
thing that struck him was the absence of waste land. The 
next was the inferiority of English farming, of which he gave 
two instances. One was that their ridges were more crooked 
than the worst even of the old ridges at home. The second 
instance was their ploughing with three, four, and even five 
strong horses all ina line; the plough itself being “a great 
ill-contrived, abominable instrument.’ On the other hand, 
“they excel us in the rearing and fattening of cattle,” 
and so on. 

Then for London itself. He works up a considerably exag- 
gerated picture for Barclay’s astonishment. On all sides 


the Civil List, chiefly with reference to the affairs of the Prince of Wales, 
in which Pitt and Fox both spoke; March 3—on the Army Estimates— 
a great War debate ; March 5—on the American Treaty Bill, also of con- 
siderable length. Mill probably heard the two last. 

He afterwards returns to his comparisons between the House of 
Commons orators and the orators of the General Assembly, at whose 
debates he had often been present. In those years among the men that 
wielded the Scotch ecclesiastical democracy were Principal Hill (who 
succeeded Robertson, the historian, as leader), Sir H.' Moncrieff, Dr. 
Bryce Johnstone, Dr. Grieve, Dr. Alexander Carlyle, and the theological 
professors Hunter and Hardy. Distinguished judges and non-theological 
professors, as well as the pick of the nobility and gentry, sat as lay 
representatives, and often took part in the debates. 

* The squib is a very small affair, consisting in all of a few lines. It 
reflects somewhat broadly upon the dissipated morals of the “ Pic-nie 
Proprietors,” as they are called by their young satirist. No clue worth 
following out is afforded cither as to their actual proceedings or as to 
the new comer’s interest in them. 
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streets filled, almost choking, with people, horses, waggons, 
carts, carriages and every sort of bustle. Another very fine 
sight, Hyde Park, especially on a Sunday (a newly-arrived 
Scotchman never omits going out on Sunday), where all the 
nobility and gentry go to air themselves. You see thousands 
of carriages and horsemen; and the walks, for miles, filled 
with the finest-dressed people walking almost as thick as the 
passage of your church when the people are coming out. 
Another sight was sailing down the river through thousands 
and tens of thousands of ships, of all sizes and all nations, 
with myriads of small craft plying around. He repeats to 
Barclay his having been often in the House of Commons. In 
the interval since he wrote to Thomson, he has heard Fox 
make one of the greatest speeches he was ever heard to 
deliver ; it lasted two hours and a half.* He has another 
incident to relate. Walking yesterday in a solitary part of . 
Hyde Park (he does not say where that was), up came two 
gentlemen riding behind, and talking together most earnestly. 
He looks once round: they are Pitt and Addington. He 
stared at them, Pitt stared back at him two or three times. 
To complete his chain of adventures, he next overtakes the 
Prince of Wales on horseback; and finally meets the Princess 
of Wales in an open chaise. 

More to business is his second letter to Thomson on the 
10th of May. He is now at work for Gifford in the Anti- 
Jacobin Review. He has written an article on Belsham’s 
Elements of Logic and Mental Philosophy ;+; it is printed and is 


* In the interval, March 13 to April 17, Fox made three great 
speeches. First on March 16, in moving for a new writ for Tavistock, 
occasioned by the death of the Duke of Bedford, he indulged in a 
lengthened panegyric on the deceased Duke. On March 29, with refe- 
rence to the everlasting worry of the Civil List, he delivered an animated 
speech occupying more than six of Hansard’s dense pages; Pitt replying. 
On March 31, ee same subject came up with more special reference to 
the Prince of Wales, on a motion by Manners Sutton relative to the 
Duchy of Cornwall. Fox supported the motion. The second of the 
three speeches must be what Mill alluded to. 

+ This is Mill’s first article on Mental Philosophy known to us. It is 
sufficiently mature and decided in its views; and his stern logic is 
already in the ascendant. His mode of stating his positions is not 
exactly what he followed afterwards. He attacks Belsham’s definitions, 
his logic, his order of putting logic before metaphysics, his theory of 
memory. He attacks the vibrations of Hartley, and praises Reid’s argu- 
ments against them. He quarrels with Belsham as to the purpose of 
Locke’s Essay—an achievement of thought, the greatest perhaps on 
record in the treating of the human mind.” Attacks his selfish theory of 
morals: “it imposes an obligation to be vicious, removes the moral 
character of the Deity, and renders it impossible to prove a future 
state.” “Till you have first proved the moral attributes of God, it is 
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to appear on the Ist of June (out in May). He now wishes to 
review Thomson’s own book (first edition of his System of 
Chemistry, 4 vols.) ; he has half read it, and but for Belsham 
stopping the way, would like it to be the leading article of the 
next number of the Review. (Itappeared in the June number.) 

He gives a full picture of his situation and prospects. As 
yet his chief stay seems to be Gifford, who is full of friendly 
demonstrations, advises original composition, promises him 
books for review, but does not give him much encouragement. 
In fact, the return from the Anti-Jacobin Review would be but a 
small part of his maintenance. He doubts whether it would be 
prudent to stop in London on this precarious footing. “I may 
tell you, however, that I am a good deal more than half 
inclined to do so, and risk everything rather than abandon the 
hopes I have allowed myself to indulge. I can support myself 
for a year, as you propose, by the Encyclopedia (Britannica, 
the fourth edition now getting forward under the editorship 
of Miller], and during the time bring forward too, perhaps, 
some little thing to make myself known: I am willing to 
labour hard and live penuriously, and it will be devilish hard, 
if a man, good for anything, cannot keep himself alive here on 
these terms.” 

He recites a long conversation he had with Gifford (at a 
Sunday dinner) upon public affairs; but not interesting to us. 
It reveals the type of partisan that could criticise his party 
very freely (of Pitt he even says, “when a man deserts his 
principles I give him up ”’) but took care never to vote on the 
other side. I cannot tell whether any value now attaches to 
the fact (given by Gifford) that Sir Sidney Smith never heard 
Napoleon called a great man without getting into a rage, &e. 

He has another House of Commons debate to describe: 
one of the great debates of the session, on a motion by Nicholls 
for censuring the late Administration, and Pitt more especially 
(May 7). It was a fine opportunity for hearing all the good 
speakers of the Opposition. Nicholls, who opened, showed a 
good deal of knowledge; but very inelegant both as to language 
and deliver y. Lord “Belgrave, on the other side, had small 
merit. A number of silly fellows followed, and iterated Pitt’s 
praises—saviour of the country—financial abilities—eloquence 
—firmness, manliness, integrity—sedition—danger of the con- 
stitution—morality, religion, social order, &c. The first speech 
worth mentioning was by T. Erskine, apropos of whom Mill 
denounces the speaking generally for diffuseness, want of 


absurd to offer a proof of Revelation. For, however certainly you prove 
reyclation to be the word of God, unless [ know that God is true, how 


do I know that his word is true ?” 
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arrangement, disproportion, &c. Wilberforce spoke tolerably 
well in favour of ministers—a flowing, wordy style, a clear 
though effeminate voice, says common things in a pleasing 
manner—only an ugly little wretch to look upon. Grey—a 
tallish, rather young, genteel man. His eloquence, very 
pow erful, is described with great minuteness and in a strain of 
high compliment. Lord Hawkesbury—able in Pitt’s defence ; 
his speaking very much resembling Pitt’s peculiar style of 
vehemence. But now Fox rose—the foremost man in the 
House of Commons by many degrees; the most profound and 
philosophical as well as the most generous and liberal; such 
an appearance of good humour; does every thing with so much 
nature and ease. 

In three weeks (3lst May) another letter to Thomson, com- 
municating an improvement in his prospects. The good fortune 
consists in a proposition made to him to co-operate in a great 
literary work with Dr. Hunter.* It was to re-write a popular 
book called Nature Delineated, keeping the plan, but freshening 
the material. Hunter had been entrusted by two booksellers 
with the work, and, at his request, Mill drew the scheme, 
after Bacon’s famous classification of knowledge. He goes 
into some detail, asks Thomson’s advice upon the physical 
topics, and does not shrink from undertaking to write the 
greater part himself. He expects liberal terms, and also to 
become known to the booksellers. Hunter’s name, he says, 
is pretty high. 

He had delivered an introduction from Thomson to “ Span- 
kie,” who promised to procure newspaper work for him next 
season. I cannot identify this reference. 

The letter then intimates that his review of 'T’ haneaeed s book 
is to appear as leader in the next number of the Review. Ile 
never so much regretted his imperfect knowledge of the 
subject ; wished to compare the book with some other elemen- 
tary treatises, but was afraid.+ His friendly interest in the 
success of the book is warmly expressed. 


* This was evidently Dr. Henry Hunter, a native of Perthshire, and 
living in London as minister of the Scotch church, London Wall. He 
was a voluminous writer—as compiler, editor and translator—now com- 
Lae neglected. Three of his translations were of well-known works 
—Euler’s Letters, St. Pierre’s Studies of Nature and Lavater’s Physiog- 
nomy. He was a very good man for Mill to get hold of, and Mill would 
be the square peg in his square hole. 

+ The article is of course intelligent. It summarises the work, and 
praises the method and the style, but is not critical. It is strange to me 
that Mill’s intimacy with Thomson in Edinburgh should not have given 
him a better hold of the doctrines of chemistry. Perhaps, if we knew 
the circumstances of his Edinburgh life, we could assign the reason. 
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In the same letter we have the two days’ debate on the 
Peace (May 138, 14) which may be considered the debate of the 
session. For this he had to be in the gallery from eleven fore- 
noon to four next morning, and again from eleven till five in 
the morning. Very little good speaking. Windham—a dis- 
agreeable, squeaking voice, little animation, and all the 
obscurity of dulness. Lord Hawkesbury—able, but unmer- 
cifully long; the fault of them all, for want of method. The 
rest of the first day, clumsy panegyrics upon Pitt. Next day, 
somebody whose name he forgot (Sir W. Young) made a 
tolerable speech on Windham’s side. Lord Castlereagh 
replied : fire and fluency, but not much in what he says—second 
rate. Dr. Laurence—a great coarse man, but has more know- 
ledge than most of them. The Master of the Rolls (Sir 
William Grant) made one of the best speeches in the debate ; 
calm, and thinks and argues more closely than most in the 
House. Near three in the morning, Sheridan rose and delivered 
a piece of the most exquisite wit and raillery that I fancy ever 
‘ame unpremeditatedly from the mouth of man. It was not a 
number of fine sparks here and there—it was one blaze from 
beginning to end: he wrote down every part of the antago- 
nists’ speeches that struck him, and these he ridiculed with 
inimitable success. The discussion has hurt the popularity of 
the ministry, and Pitt will be in as soon as he can gracefully.* 

The letter farther intimates that Mill is now sufficiently 
settled to take rooms by the year, in 33 Surrey Street. An 
old pupil of Thomson’s, Macdiarmid (not a literary character), 
joins him. They have a sitting room, “about as good as 
yours” (in Bristow Street), and two bed-rooms for 50 guineas : 
they have to dine at the coffee-house, and get their boots 
cleaned by the shoe-black. There is still an important post- 
script :—“I had almost forgot to thank you for your care in 
providing me work from the Encyclopedia. You will see 
that now I shall have enough to do without it. I intend 
still to review for Gifford, because I wish to cultivate his 
acquaintance, and because I think I can review a few books 
without hindering my other work. You will hear from me again 
very soon: but now we shall be obliged to pay one another’s 
letters (elevenpence, no franking by Sir John at present).” 

* See Wilberforce’s Diary, 14th May :—* House till near four again— 
Sheridan infinitely witty, having been drinking.” The greatest witticism 
of the speech is the comparison of Pitt to Theseus, who sat so long in one 
posture that he adhered to the seat; so that when Hercules came 
to snatch him away, in the sudden jerk a portion of his sitting- 
part was left bebind. Leigh Hunt quotes an anecdote to the effect that 
Sheridan got this simile from some one as he walked down to the 
House. 
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''wo days afterwards, he writes to Barclay upon family 

matters, being then in the hurry of moving. Another letter 
to Barclay of 9th Sept., is little to our purpose : unimportant 
political comments, and a discussion of harvest prospects ; 
with family matters to be referred to afterwards. There is no 
letter to Thomson till the 20th Nov. The reason of the blank 
is that Thomson was in London for ten days in August; but 
although he has a diary of the humours of his fellow-pas- 
sengers on board the smack, he gives no record of his dealings 
with Mill. 
' Meanwhile the scene of his activity has changed. We left 
him, in the end of May, planning with Hunter the new edition 
of Nature Delineated; we find him in November, in the 
advanced stage of a project for a new literary periodical. 'The 
only assignable link in the transition is the fact that Hunter 
was seized with inflammation of the lungs and died at Bristol 
Wells on the 27th October. In the new enterprise Mill is in 
connection with Baldwin, a connection that became still closer 
and lasted his life.* We cannot tell whether Baldwin was one 
of the two booksellers that Hunter was employed by for 
Nature Delineated ; nor how the scheme came to be exchanged 
for a periodical. That Mill had considerable faith in the 
success of a well-conducted useful knowledge periodical we 
saw before. 

The work now planned, in which Mill was to be occupied as 
editor and contributor for the next four years, was The Literury 
Journal. In the prospectus drawn up by him, the key-note 
is :—the projectors “have long been of opinion, that a publi- 
‘ation devoted to the dissemination of liberal and _ useful 
knowledge, on a more comprehensive plan than any which has 
yet appeared in this country, would, if rightly executed, be a 
work of great utility.” A sentence relative to the more rapid 
communication of discoveries, hitherto overlooked by our 
periodicals, is very likely the insertion of Thomson. The work 
was to be arranged in four divisions—Physics (or Physical 
Science), Literature, Manners, Politics. Literature was pretty 
wide, including Theology, Mental Philosophy, History, Bio- 
graphy, Geography, Chronology, Travels, Criticism, Poetry, &c. 
An unoccupied department of literary criticism is pointed out, 
namely, to select and analyse such works as exhibit the literary 
spirit of the times. Manners was to cover all the refined 
amusements of the country, with dissertations on the usages 
of other nations. Politics kept out daily politics, and took 

* The biographer of Dr. Thomas Thomson says that Thomson, on the 


faith of his reputation solely, gave hima letter to Baldwin, as he had done 
to Gifford. 
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in general views of Politics, Political Economy, Jurisprudence, 
and Police. The work, it is said, had received promises of 
support from eminent literary characters. It was to be 
issued weekly, in shilling numbers, commencing in January 
(1803). 

The letter of 20th Nov. is occupied with the preparations, 
then far advanced. The prospectus is in course of circulation. 
Thomson is asked to see to the copies being distributed in 
Kdinburgh and Glasgow; Mill himself is to attend to Aber- 
deen. The fear is expressed that it will be too expensive for 
Scotland: the Scotch, however, are familiar with the device 
of half a dozen persons clubbing for a periodical. 

The arrangements for supplying the matter are still incomplete. 
Thomson, it is understood, has the whole scientific department 
on his shoulders ; he was quite equal to it. All the scientific 
periodicals were ordered for his use. Some one that Mill does 
not yet know is engaged by Baldwin for the important branch 
of Manners. For Literature, one Macpherson, a Scotchman, is 
engaged; he is said to be writing a History of Commerce (no 
such work now traceable). There remain History, Biography, 
Travels ; Theology, Philosophy, and original essays. He had 
advised Baldwin to apply, through Thomson, to Gleig, (the 
former editor of the Britannica), There was another Edin- 
burgh friend, Mr. Christison, to be thought of. (There is an 
Alexander Christison, an Edinburgh author of this time). 
More help is to be found in Edinburgh than in London. 

The letter alludes to the labour that had been gone through 
in correcting the prospectus. Thomson of course sent sugges- 
tions. Mill is pleased that so few things had been found to 
correct ; Thomson’s correcting all adopted, except where he 
wanted to erase the word “ pleasure,” as coupled with “ advan- 
tage.” Mill stands out upon this; people may be found to 
take a paper that promises pleaswie, who are not much allured 
by mere advantage. 

Our remaining letter of the year, 16th December, alludes to 
a previous one net preserved, which obviously treated of a 
hitch. ‘ Matters will all be right.””. Thomson had evidently 
been busy in looking out contributors to fill the blanks. His 
own brother James is to do Literature and the Philosophy of 
Mind, to Mill’s great satisfaction. Increasing distrust is shown 
of the London literary labourers; a great many proffered 
articles already rejected. ‘Thomson is to use his judgment in 
employing “ Darwinian Brown,” or any other, for a purpose 
not stated. (‘This is obviously Thomas Brown, the metaphy- 
sician; “ Darwinian” would be his Edinburgh nickname, from 
his juvenile work on Darwin’s Zoonomia). 
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The prospectus is now afloat. The publisher has communi- 
vated with Ross and Blackwood in Edinburgh; Mill has written 
to Aberdeen. ‘Thomson is to despatch the copies thither, and 
to leave some with Mr. Forbes at the Bank. 

The letter goes on to express satisfaction at the success of 
Thomson’s own book (System of Chemistry) ; the first edition 
nearly sold out. Advice to drive a good bargain over the 
second; to make the publishers pay sweetly for emendations. 
Buchan gets £20 for every amended sheet of his Family Phy- 
sician. Had done something to get a publisher for a work of 
his brother James’s (theological, no doubt) ; but too much of 
the kind in the warerooms already. Had lately met James’s old 
pupil (Stirling of Kippendavie) at a ball. 

He has now thoughts of taking chambers in one of the Inns 
of Court, and means to enter as a student of law next term (did 
neither). 

This closes our record of this eventful year. Probably Mill 
wrote many things besides those that we have been able to 
trace : partly for newspapers and partly for reviews. He plainly 
intimates that he would go on with the Anti-Jacobin Review. 
But his energies and his hopes are concentrated in the success 
of his bold design. It was no small achievement for a young 
man to have induced a publisher to make the venture. But he 
had the power of getting people to believe in him. He was 
also cut out for a man of business, and shows it now as an 
editor; in which vocation, first and last, he must have been 
occupied for a gocd many years. 

Accordingly, the year 1803 is marked by the publication of 
the Literary Journal, whose pages are our only biographical 
materials for that year. The letters to Thomson have 
unfortunately ceased. There are four letters to Barclay, but 
almost exclusively on family affairs, with occasional political 
allusions to the breaking out of the war. One dated 3rd 
January, 1804, informs us that he has been enjoying himself 
this Christmas season as well as the hurry of business would 
permit. It gives farther an account of his part in the general 
volunteering. ‘I have been a volunteer these six months, and 
T am now a very complete soldier. It has cost me a shocking 
sum of money however, not less I am sure than one-and-twenty 
or two-and-twenty guineas ; and I have been one of the least 
expensive in the corps. We are still talking about the coming 
of Bonaparte. Whether he will come or uot, God knows; but 
we are well disposed to receive him. We are 30,000 volun- 
tcers in London, and made a very fine figure when we were 
reviewed by the King in Hyde Park. Our regiment is alto- 
gether formed of Scotsmen, and was taken particular notice of 
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by the King. When riding along the lines, he stopt opposite 
to us, and spoke several minutes to our colonel. I was very 
near, and heard him say: ‘A very pretty corps, a very pretty 
corps indeed—all Scotsmen, my lord, all Scotsmen ??’ 

A cursory glance at the Journal, enables us with great 
probability to identify his contributions ; and from these we 
can gather the course of his studies, and the nature of his views 
at this period. 

Each number is methodically laid out, beginning with 
article on Physical Science, by Thomas Thomson; the suc- 
cession of articles being a regular course of the natural 
sciences. The other subjects in like manner have their 
appropriate places. In two successive numbers in January 
appears a complete view of the Human Mind, which I at first 
supposed, as a matter of course, was Mill’s own, but found to 
be James Thomson’s. There is a survey of the political 
situation of the chief modern nations, with a very detailed 
theory of the French Revolution ; whether by Mill, I cannot 
say. The influence of his opinions must have told upon his 
contributors. His own hand appears most clearly in certain 
Historical and Biographical Reviews, which, however, make a 
small proportion of the journal; so that his labour must have 
been mainly editorial. If we consider that it was a shilling 
number issued weekly, that labour could not be small. 

I give a few illustrative jottings. In a review of Tytler’s 
Roman ITistory, there is a strong protest against accepting the 
truth of the records of the kings, and of the transactions 
generally prior to the destruction of Carthage—almost exactly 
the position of Sir G. C. Lewis. A correspondent’s attack on 
this article is vigorously met. Stewart’s Life of Reid is 
reviewed ; and some pertinent remarks introduced as to the 
necessity of tracing the early influences operating on the mind 
of the subject. The same strain recurs in other articles. An 
essay on the structure of the Platonic Dialogue may not be 
Mill’s, but it must have been prompted by him. <A paper 
occurs to prove that Utility is not the foundation of virtue ; 
this might be editorial licence, and not necessarily his own 
opinions. The opening number for 1804 is a survey of the 
literature of the previous year. The review of the political 
works and the biographies is clearly Mill’s. In reference to an 
affected life of Chaucer, which he condemns, there is this 
remark—*“ Religion without reason may be feeling, it may be 
the tremors of the religious nerve, but it cannot be piety 
towards God, or love towards man.” <A long review of Dege- 

rando may be his, but it is not specially remarkable. His hand 
is pretty evident in Theology, especially the apologetic treatises. 
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He views all such treatises with constant misgivings ; remarks 
how seldom defences of Christianity answer their purpose, 
and advises writers to adhere more to one another. 

In connection with the long standing discussion on the 
Corn Trade, he published a pamphlet in 1804, entitled, An 
Essay on the Impolicy of « Bounty on the Eeportation of Grain, 
and on the Principles which ought to regulate the Commerce of 
Grain. This pamphlet I have not seen; it is given by Mac- 
culloch in his Literature of Political Heonomy. It is the 
earliest known publication bearing his name.* 

He continues at the Jowrnal through 1805. This year he 
published his translation of Villers’s work on The Reformation, 
a task that must have occupied a good deal of his time: it is a 
volume of 490 pages. The original work was written for 
a prize proposed in 1802, by the Institute of France: the 
subject was—‘‘ What has been the influence of the Reforma- 
tion of Luther on the Political situations of the different States 
of Europe, and on the Progress of Knowledge.” In the pre- 
face to the Translation, Mill states that the subject attracted 
his interest at the time it was propounded, as a proof of 
liberality of view on the part of an assembly belonging to a 
Roman Catholic country (surely this could not be wonderful 
after the French Revolution). His surprise was increased by 
the work itself, which was an unsparing display of the vices of 
the papal system, and an impartial view of the blessings of the 
Reformation. Accordingly he undertakes the translation, and 
adds copious notes, embracing quotations from English authors 
as well as observations of his own. He looks upon the 
publication of the work as important in its bearing upon the 
much agitated Catholic question in Ireland ; and thinks that if 
Catholics were once put in a position whence they would 
no longer regard Protestants as their enemies, they might be 
reasoned out of their Catholic predilections by such a work. 

The notes give a very good idea of Mill’s reading and 
favourite authors at the time. Long quotations occur from 
Dugald Stewart, George Campbell, Millar, Robertson, Hardy 
(his old Professor of Church History). He reinforces all the 
author’s expressions as to the value of free inquiry. He has a 
very indignant and disparaging note on Voltaire :—‘‘ His 
authority is of very little value ;” “he used not only lawful but 
poisoned arms against religion and liberty :’ “ anything that 
would abate the admiration so long attached to his works, 


* In Alibone’s enumeration of Mill’s publications is placed first— 
An Examination of E. FP. Jones's System of Book-keeping, 1796.” I have 
no information as to this work. It is not in the catalogue of the British 
Museum, 
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would be a public benefit.” (Notwithstanding all this, Mill 
was an assiduous reader of Voltaire.) Another curious note, 
(p. 304) takes Villers to task for speaking of the books of the 
Bible as mere scraps of the literature of distant ages. ‘ These 
books comprise the extraordinary code of laws communicated 
by a benevolent divinity to man.” “I am unwilling to ascribe 
infidelity to any man who does not give certain indications 
of his being an unbeliever. But I could not allow expressions 
concerning the Bible, which appear to be not sufficiently 
respectful, to pass without notice.” Villers is also reproved 
for being a Kantist.* 

Villers’s book must have been part of his occupation in 1804. 
The solitary letter preserved for this year gives his mode 
of spending his day: “ Breakfast, and to his office as usual 
about 8 (office of the Jowrnal, presumably at Baldwin’s, 
Union Street, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars Bridge) ; dined 
on the way home (by the Strand); read or wrote with great 
diligence. till towards seven; had tea with his fellow-lodger ; 
walked two hours; studied till between eleven and twelve.” 
On the evening of writing the letter, his reading was Xenophon, 
mept oikovoulac. This was in the midsummer heat (6th July). 
Holidays were unknown things to Mill. 

To the year 1805 and two if not three subsequent years 
attaches another of Mill’s engagements, the editorship of the 
St. James’s Chronicle newspaper ; on which there is nearly as 
great darkness as on the Scotch tutorships. It was known in 
his family that he had edited this paper, but the fact was never 
mentioned by himself, and rarely alluded to by any one. The 
paper was started in 1761, and continued till a few years ago, 
as a clerical and conservative journal. On this footing, Mill’s 
editorship seemed a discord. As Baldwin was the proprietor 
of the paper (it was in the Baldwin family long before), the 
connection is explicable enough. The only trustworthy tradi- 
tion in the matter makes him editor at the time of his marriage, 
which took place this year; so that he carried on the Journal 
and the Chronicle together. Proceeding upon this fact, I 
turned over the file of the Chronicle for 1805-6, if possible to 
track his presence. The paper was published every second 
day. The only part that could give any inference was the 
leading articles. To newspapers readers of the present day 
it needs to be explained that the leading article of those days 
(at any rate in the Chronicle) was a very puny affair; very 


* He was the author of a book on the Philosophy of Kant, (Paris, 
1801), on which Thomas Brown wrote a long condemnatory criticism of 
Kant, in the first number of the Edinburgh Review. 
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like the introductory Notes now given in the Spectator, but 
fewer of them. Generally speaking there was one such article 
or note; very rarely did it amount to a discussion or an argu- 
ment ; most usually a brief recital and slight comment on the 
chief topic of the day’s news. Now and then, once in two or 
three weeks, there was an article of half a column or three- 
quarters: when the editor rose to his legs, and descanted in 
earnest on what was doing. Of course, this at least would be 
Mill’s work as editor: how much else he did, we cannot 
know. ‘Taking then the file for 1805, the first thing I noticed 
was (January 8) a pretty severe handling of Pitt in connection 
with Taxes on Knowledge. On February 9, the suspension of 
Habeas Corpus in Ireland is styled a melancholy transaction, 
On February 19, Pitt’s war-tax on farm-horses is condemned. 
Generally speaking, the criticism of the Government is fair and 
candid. On March 23, the comments made on the recently 
granted Dutch constitution accord with what we should have 
expected. In April occurred one of the great episodes of the 
Liberty of the Press, second only to the trial of Peltier two 
years before. A Tory journal (The Oracle) had used very 
disrespectful language towards the House of Commons with 
regard to the proceedings against Lord Melville. On the 25th 
of April, Mr. Grey brought the article under the notice of the 
House, and moved that the proprietor of the paper be called 
to the bar. Long debates followed. The proprietor was called 
to the bar, reprimanded, committed, and afterwards set free. 
The proceeding was supported by the Whig party. In the 
Chronicle’s article on this affair (April 27), I think James 
Mill’s hand is apparent: the defence of liberty against all the 
plausible pretexts of Grey and Fox is to my mind conclusive. 
In some other articles, I fancied I could discern his hand, but 
the conduct of the paper is marked by the absence of pro- 
nounced opinions. ‘There is no truckling to the ministry : 
neither is there any violent condemnation. Mill certainly did 
no discredit to himself by the connection. Possibly, as an 
ardent liberal politician, there were many occasions when he 
would have wished to say something, but was not at liberty. 
Certainly, the worst that could be said of the paper in those 
years was that it was milk-and-water. ‘To obtain some clue to 
the beginning and end of Mill’s connection, I examined, along 
with a sagacious friend, the file for a number of years. The 
date of his commencing cannot be shown by any transition in 
the style of the editorial remarks ; but it could not well be 
before 1805. In 1807 there are traces of his hand ;* he con- 


* This passage is very like him (July 7, 1807), on Whitbread’s motion 
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tinued in all {probability till towards the close of 1808. He is 
conspicuous by his absence in the notice taken by the paper 
of the celebrated proceedings in Parliament (1809) against the 
Duke of York for the deliquencies of Mrs. Clark. 

I shall now dispose of the last year of the Literary Journal, 
1806, which contains a good many interesting matters. After 
going on three years, as a weekly, it now starts as a monthly, 
and is designated ‘‘ Second Series :” the general plan being 
varied. It is said in the memoirs of Dr. Thomas and Dr. 
James Thomson, that they both ceased to contribute in the 
end of 1805; I should think it more probable that they went 
on to the last. The editor would have had great difficulty in 
replacing Thomas Thomson as his chief scientific contributor. 

An article on Tooke’s Diversions of Purley is obviously 
Mill’s own; while approving much, it contains his characteristic 
handling of abstract ideas. Dugald Stewart’s pamphlet on 
the renowned Leslie case comes up for notice ; and, strangely, 
the reviewer takes the side of the clergy against Stewart and 
Leslie. This must have been from an Edinburgh contributor, 
whom Mill accepted simpliciter. In a review of Good’s Lucretius 
the attempt to show that Epicurus was not an atheist is refuted 
with scorn. In the February number, as the leading article, 
Payne Knight’s Principles of Taste is handled at length and 
with great severity. There is a somewhat elaborate review of 
Sir James Stewart’s writings on Political Economy; the con- 
duct of the French Monarchy towards Sir James himself is 
freely ‘commented on. A volume of sermons by Sir Henry 
Moncrieff Wellwood is praised ; said to contain fewer absurdities 
than usual, but yet a sufficient number to make the author 
inconsistent. In the review of an anonymous pamphlet on the 
state of Britain at the close of Pitt’s administration in 1806, 
the writer is very pungent and severe on the Kast India 
Company. A notice of Professor Playfair’s pamphlet on the 
Leslie controversy declares both sides in the wrong (might be 


for an inquiry into the state of Public Affairs :—“ In regard to the debate 
of last night, it is a matter of trivial consequence. It is easy to see that 
it would contain merely an attempt on the one side to prove that the 
nation was very safe in the hands of the late ministry, and in great 
dangerin the hands of the present ministry. The people, on the contrary, 
seem to be of opinion that it is not in very maa hands between them 
both. We may rest assured that that great circumstance by which ‘the 
happiness of the nation is chiefly affected, the grievances and unparalleled 
taxation under which we groan, was not placed foremost in the rank of 
national dangers, and pointed out as the first and most indispensable 
work of reform. Till this become earnestly and effectually the subject 
of deliberation, the affairs of the nation will continue to move in the 
= which they have lately and for some considerable time pur- 
sued.” 
35 
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Thomas Thomson). The writer objects to the use that had been 
made of Principal Robertson’s name by the combatants; and 
affirms that the Principal, in exerting his influence in the 
appointment to Chairs, put great stress on the religious views of 
the candidates (if he knew them.) A work on Intellectual 
Philosophy, by Robert E. Scott, Professor in Old Aberdeen, is 
praised as of no ordinary class. The arrangement of the 
intellectual powers differs from Reid and from Stewart and is 
superior to both, but still wants a combining principle. The 
work is calculated to be extremely useful. There is no mis- 
taking the review of Millar On Ranks. Judging from the two 
works—On Ranks, and On the English Government, we shall be 
disposed to reckon the lectures of Millar “as among the most 
instructive things that were ever offered to the minds of 
youth.” Much dissatisfaction, as usual, is expressed with the 
biography. I wish I had room for a passage on the duties of a 
biographer in reference to the early history of men of eminence: 
the readers of the present sketch would then justify me in 
protesting that, if a biographer has his duties, he has also his 
rights. Almost every one of the requisites here put down, 
Mill has in his own case (and he quite looked upon himself as 
a man of eminence), by studious concealment, rendered it all 
but impossible to supply. The next article that I account his 
with certainty, is on Sir William Forbes’s Life of Beattie 
(Sir William was the father-in-law of his favourite pupil and 
friend) ; and he again goes into the scope and sources of bio- 
graphy, and complains of the hurrying over of Beattie’s life 
previous to his becoming professor in Marischal College, when it 
becomes profuse enough. He notices at some length the 
reception of the Essay on Truth in England. The article is 
another of the many indirect indications that Mill must have 
resided at one time in Aberdeen; the writer is thoroughly at 
home in local gossip about Beattie. He talks of an impression 
very general among the people about Aberdeen, that Beattie 
dangled too much after the Duchess of Gordon ; and remarks, 
as if from personal knowledge, that Sir William has not shown 
great exactness in giving the style and manner of Beattie’s 
conversation. In an article on Milton’s Prose Writings, there 
is a defence of his public character and also of his conduct 
to his wife and daughters. In reviewing Woodhouse On the 
Apocalypse, the critic gives an unceremonious go-by to all 
the author’s orthodox conclusions. Apropos of Filangieri’s 
Science of Legislation, there is a long review of the provinces 
of Politics and Political Economy. In Van Mildert On 
Infidelity, the reviewer praises the author’s intention and the 
execution of the work, but throws cold water on every one of 
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the arguments against infidels. We unexpectedly find an 
article on Malthus, full of sentimental horror of his opinions. 
Brackenbury’s Discourses on Christianity receives the usual 
carping at all the arguments on the Christian side. On 
Colquhoun’s System of Education for the Labouring Poor, there 
is a pretty full article, arguing the whole question of Education 
in Mill’s usual style. 

If we allow for the double editorship of the Jowrnal and the 
Chronicle, the contributions that we have pronounced to be 
Mill’s own represent a pretty hard year’s work. This was the 
year after his marriage, and the birth-year of his first child. 
We can see further how thoroughly he impregnated the Journal 
with his own views on the greater questions. The attack on 
Malthus was an exception, if he was then a Malthusian ; but, 
whether he was or not, the rousing of sentiment against reason 
was repugnant to his whole being, so far as we know anything 
about him. 

At this stage we are called upon to give some account of his 
marriage and domestic relations. Soon after coming to 
London the became acquainted with a family named Burrow, 
who kept an establishment for lunatics in Acton Place, Kings- 
land Road, Hoxton. 

The head of the family was dead, but the establishment was 
conducted by his widow, whose ability was equal to the 
occasion, and under her management the institution was 
prosperous. She had two sons and three daughters. She 
came ‘originally from Yorkshire, and was a woman of great 
beauty, a circumstance which re-appeared among her children. 
In 1804, Mill was engaged to be married to Harriet, her eldest 
daughter, then in her twenty-second year (he thirty-one). She 
was an exceedingly pretty woman ; had a small fine figure, an 
aquiline type of face (seen in her eldest son), and a pink com- 
plexion. One letter of Mill’s to her she preserved, as perhaps 
the fullest and strongest of all his affectionate outpourings. 
The depth and tenderness of the feeling could not well be 
exceeded ; but, in the light of after years, we can see that he 
too readily took for granted that she would be an intellectual 
companion to himself. Without anticipating the view of 

Mill’s domestic interior, as it appeared when he was surrounded 
by a numerous family, [ may say at once that Mrs. Mill was 
not wanting in any of the domestic virtues of an English 
mother. She toiled hard for her house and her children, and 
became thoroughly obedient to her lord. As an admired 
beauty, she seems to have been chagrined at the discovery of 
her position after marriage. There was disappointment on 
both sides: the union was never happy. ‘i 
35 * 
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They were married on the 5th June, 1805, and took up 
their abode in a small house, 12 Rodney Terrace, Pentonville 
(an interpolated house makes the number now 13). As his 
wife’s marriage portion, under her father’s will, Mill received 
£400. The house was bought for him by Mrs. Burrow, to 
whom he paid a rent of £50 a year. 

Coming from a well-to-do family, Mrs. Mill would bring 
with her a good outfit. There was thus ample means of 
beginning housekeeping, without the drag of being in debt; 
and Mrs. Burrow was always ready to assist her daughter in 
her struggling years. 

A younger sister of Mrs. Mill, who was never married and 
died last year at an advanced age, retained a distinct recol- 
lection of the marriage and the early circumstances of Mill in 
connection with it. We know independently that he was 
editing the Literary Journal; we have the highest circum- 
stantial evidence of his being also editor of the Chrowicle; and 
the traditions all agree that he was then obtaining £200 
a year for an editorship, though the double editorship was not 
clearly conceived, and the salary was spoken of sometimes as 
attached to the Journal and sometimes to the Chronicle. By 
Miss Burrow’s account, Mill stated to her mother that he was 
capable of earning £500 to £800 a year. If he held both 
editorships in 1805 and 1806, his income in those years ought 
certainly to have exceeded £500 a year. If he continued the 
Chronicle two years longer, he would still without difficulty 
earn £300 or £400. Mrs. Mill, by her sister’s account, was 
very sorry when he gave up the Chronicle; it made of course 
a great difference in their means, as it left him, for the time, 
nothing that we know of but Review-writing, from which the 
income stated by him was simply impossible.* 

The giving up of the Journal at the end of 1806 being 
unexplained, we may assume that it was not a success. It 
became in the second form so like the other magazines, of 
which there were plenty, that, however well it might have 
been got up, it could not command a very large public. More- 
over it had a large tincture of Mill’s own severe views both in 


* Mill came to have nine children :--l1. John Stuart, born 1806 
(20th May). 2. Wilhelmina Forbes (named from Sir John Stuart's 
daughter) born 1808; died 1861. 3. Clara, born 1810. 4. Harriet, 
born 1812. 5. James Bentham, born 1814; in Civil Service of India; 
died 1862. 6. Jane (named from Lady Jane Stuart), born 1816. 
7. Henry, born 1820; died 1840. 8. Mary, born 1822. 9. George 
Grote, born 1824; entered India Office ; died 1853. 

At their father’s death, all the nine were alive; and except James, 
who had gone to India the year before, they were all at home, and had 
been so almost throughout. None of the sons left children to continue 
the name. Four of the daughters were married, and three had children, 
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politics and religion. In the biography of Thomas Thomson 
it is said, the Jowrnal “ ultimately ceased in consequence of the 
conductors being engrossed by more profitable employment.” 
This did not to all appearance apply to Mill. 

The commencement of the History of India dates from the 
end of 1806. Wecan see distinctly from his first letters that 
writing some permanent works was a part of his plan of living 
by literature; and it was by the help of paying books that 
Bisset and others made their seven or eight hundred a year. 
But then a man must find the means of support in the interval. 
Mill’s calculation was that in three or four years he could 
finish such a history as he projected. He probably saw his 
way well enough to maintaining his (as yet) small household 
by his savings and by the work that he proposed to do along 
with the History. The utter failure of his calculations—the 
demand of twelve years’ labour instead of three—may be taken 
as the sole and sufficient explanation of what he had to endure 
in regard to his means of support. Writing in October 1816, 
he says of the History :—‘ Thank God, after nearly ten years 
since its commencement, I am now revising it for the press. 
Had I foreseen that the labour would have been one half, or 
one third, of what it has been, never should I have been the 
author of a History of India.” 

In 1807 a pamphlet appeared by William Spence, entitled 
Britain, Independent of Commerce. It was immediately met 
by a rejoinder from Mill, in a pamphlet of 154 pages, in fact, a 
book. The title is Commerce Defended: An Answer to the 
Arguments by which Mr. Spence, Mr. Cobbett and others have 
attempted to prove that Commerce is not a Source of National 
Wealth (first edition, 1807 ; second edition, 1808). The Intro- 
duction states the motives of the writers attacked. ‘“‘ People are 
always gratified by paradoxes, and this paradox coming ata time 
when the commerce of Great Britain was in extreme difficulty 
and peril, it was consolatory to be enabled to believe that we 
shall not suffer by its loss.” Mill was followed in the same 
strain by Colonel Torrens, then commencing his career as a 
political economist. 

Of his contributions to the periodicals in these years, we 
know almost nothing. There is no indication of his continuing 
to write for the Anti-Jacobin Review. Itis said on good authority 
that he contributed at various times to the British Review, the 
Monthly Ieview, and the great organ of the Evangelical 
Dissenters—the LHelectic Review. I have heard John Mill 
speak of the Helectic as one of his father’s chief connections 
when writing for Reviews. I could not undertake to trace 
his hand in any of the periodicals named, without at least some 
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special guidance as to the dates of his articles. In the Lelectic, 
he would have to restrain some of his more marked peculiarities. 
On referring to the volumes of these various Reviews about the 
years when Mill may have been a contributor, I was deterred 
by the multitude of short articles that would need to have been 
studied. 

Most important for us are his articles in the Ldinburgh 
Review, of which eight are identified by the fortunate circum- 
stance that his warm admirer, Mr. Grote, cut these out and 
bound them in a volume. The articles range from 1808 to 
1813, and are probably all that he himself chose to set any 
store by, or to single out at a later period in answer to the 
inquiries of his disciple. They embrace the leading subjects 
of his writings in those times—Political Economy, Politics, 
Jurisprudence, Toleration, Education. The only subject 
notably absent is Mental Philosophy, which, however, would 
appear to be in abeyance with him during all those laborious 
years of the History. 

I now go back to gather up the little additional information 
that we possess up to the end of 1808, which is a convenient 
milestone in the narrative. 

Only two letters exist for the two years, 1806, 1807; they 
are to Barclay. The second, 7th Feb. 1807, is suggestive :— 
“T would have written to you long ago, had I not been 
unwilling to put you to the heavy expense of postage (over 
a shilling to Forfarshire.) I have been in good health, and 

oing on in my usual way ever since you heard from me (4th 
April, 1806). I had a letter about the beginning of the winter 
from Mr. Peters (parish minister), which informed me that you 
were ail well, and managing your affairs with your usual pros- 
perity, which, you may believe, gave me no little pleasure to 
hear. I should be happy to see it too. Have you no good 
kirk yet in your neighbourhood, which you could give me, and 
free me from this life of toil and anxiety which I lead here? 
This London is a place in which it is far easier to spend a 
fortune than to make one. I know not how it is: but I toil 
hard, spend little, and yet am never the more forward. 

The remainder refers to his father’s affairs which brought 
upon him a demand for £50: ‘If I am obliged to find the 
sum, it will not a little distress me.” As he could have only 
very lately begun to divert his strength to the unproductive 
labour of the History, we cannot suppose him in want of 
means, but to any man in his circumstances a sudden demand 
for such a sum might be unhinging. His only family burden 
yet was a healthy, fair-complexioned, bright-eyed, sweetly- 
smiling babe of nine months. 
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This year, Sir John Stuart was withdrawn from Parliament, 
by being appointed a Baron of Exchequer. The circumstance 
made a considerable blank to Mill. Sir John brought him 
every year the local doings, in which he never lost interest ; 
and all through the session they were constantly coming 
together. Mill’s radicalism was no stumbling-block in the 
way of their attachment. Subsequent to 1807, Sir John’s 
visits to London were only occasional, but they invariably took 
him to Mill’s house. The surviving children can remember 
his latest visit in company with Lady Jane. It was his own 
special wish that the eldest child should bear his name. 

Of his friends and associates up to this time, we have only 
incidental mention; but he had a very extensive acquaintance 
among London literary people. A man could not be an editor 
for four or five years without knowing nearly everybody that 
drove the literary pen. His decided dislikes kept him at a 
distance from many of them; and his want of time from 
others. His unpopular name is the reason why in the records 
of the time, the allusions to him are not in proportion to the 
power that he exerted. A. Bain. 


(To be continued.) 





VII.—PHILOSOPHY IN LONDON. 


Te readers of this journal have now had set before them 
reports on the past and present state of philosophical study at 
the ancient English universities, and at the younger but still 
venerable sister-university of Dublin. There are other aca- 
demic seats in the country that have a history of philosophical 
achievement, and are now active towards issues which it is 
important to understand. But in the present series of articles 
there may be some advantage if, before passing to the Scottish 
universities, and thence extending the survey abroad, attention 
is drawn to the state of philosophical study in London, which 
is itself the seat of a university, and one moreover that has 
been called into being within the last half-century expressly to 
meet the wants of these days. 

London is the seat of a university, yet one can hardly speak 
of philosophy at London as at Oxford, Cambridge or Dublin ; 
and why? Its mere size, vast beyond comparison though it 
be, need not keep it from being identified with a university, 
when other great capitals are rendered illustrious by nothing 
more than their academic fame. Nor is it necessary that a 
university should have sprung up in a bygone age to become 
the genius of the place: the University of Berlin is but a few 
years older than the University of London. Rather must the 
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reason be sought in some special disproportion between this 
university and its metropolitan seat. 

The University does indeed occupy no very prominent posi- 
tion in London. An examining board which does its work, for 
the most part, out of all relation to such instruction as the 
place affords, cannot, whatever its merits may be, play the part 
of a great informing power whose influence is felt throughout 
the whole intellectual life of the place. Merits the University 
assuredly has, and not least as regards the encouragement of 
philosophical study, but they avail nothing to bring it into 
prominence in the world of London. What it accomplishes it 
does for the remotest corners of the country, nay, for the very 
ends of the earth, as much as for London; and let who will 
make light of an influence so wide. Yet, if it accomplishes for 
London nothing more than for the ends of the earth, one sees 
perhaps how it may bear its name in vain—how the higher 
education in London itself may be starved for the benefit of 
unattached learners up and down the country or the alien. 

The University of London, now fixed in Burlington Gardens, 
was not the first bearer of the name. The title was originally 
assumed by a different institution, which, projected in 1825, 
and established in the imposing building in Gower Street 
before the end of 1828, was finally constituted under its present 
name of University College in the same year, 1836, that first 
saw a university founded in the metropolis with the legal pri- 
vilege of conferring degrees. The original (self-styled) London 
University was meant to be a university in the Scottish or 
German sense. Being designed in the first instance for the 
education of those who by reason of religious restrictions or 
otherwise were excluded from Oxford and Cambridge, it natu- 
rally looked elsewhere for its model. The instruction, duly 
supplemented by written and oral examinations, was to be 
given by public professorial lectures, in place of the tutorial 
system predominant at the older universities. On the other 
hand it was far removed from that notion of a university which 
time and circumstances have actually realised in London. It 
was to be first and foremost a place of instruction in all the 
higher departments of knowledge—a true centre of enlighten- 
ment befitting the greatness of the capital. The degrees which 
it hoped to obtain the right to confer were to be given in 
relation to instruction only. At the same time its scheme of 
instruction bore one distinctive feature. It was not only, 
like some other universities (the German and, practically, the 
Scottish) to assume no charge of the religious education of 
its students, leaving this to their natural guardians, but it was 
to have no theological department of instruction. There was no 
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need, its projectors thought, to undertake a function as regarded 
the Established Church that was more than provided for at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and there was no possibility of devis- 
ing a common system of theological instruction for the variety 
of sects that would be its first constituents, or for the variety 
of races that might be attracted to a metropolitan seat of learn- 
ing. The very circumstances and conditions that necessitated 
the founding of a new seat of superior instruction for whole 
classes of the community cut off from all chance of higher 
culture, seemed to impose the exclusion of theology from the 
scheme. 

The claims of Philosophy as a means of liberal education 
were least likely to be overlooked, for among the founders of 
the new institution were James Mill and Grote, then a young 
man much under the influence of the elder thinker. In the 
first Statement, issued in 1827, respecting the nature and 
objects of the foundation, there were announced among the 
professorships to be instituted one of Logic and Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, and one of Moral and Political Philosophy 
(besides a chair of Political Economy). ‘‘As the Physical 
Sciences aim at ascertaining the most general facts observed 
by sense in the things which are the objects of thought, so the 
Mental Sciences seek to determine the most general facts 
relating to thought or feeling, which are made known to 
the being who thinks by his own consciousness ;” and the 
Statement goes on to explain how, though “ the subdivision of 
this part of knowledge would be very desirable on account of 
its importance and intricacy,” it would in the first instance be 
provided for by the chair of Logic, while the chair of Moral 
(and Political) Philosophy would deal with Ethics as distin- 
guished from the other moral science of Jurisprudence, which 
would also claim the attention of the general student. A Second 
Statement (1828), explaining in great detail the plan of instruc- 
tion to be followed in the University, declares in relation to 
the two professorships that, though the names Logic and Moral 
Philosophy “are neither correctly indicative of the parts of 
learning to be expressed by them, nor is such a distribution of 
the subject thereby effected as strict science would demand, 
the Council have deemed it better to adopt them because 
known and received, than to venture upon others which, if they 
were less imperfect, would probably, because more strange, be 
less acceptable.” ‘The Logic Class will have for its province 
that department of mental phenomena in which all that relates 
to knowledge or the acquisition and formation of ideas is 
concerned. ‘The Moral Philosophy Class will have for its pro- 
vince that department of the mental phenomena in which all 
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that relates to action is concerned ; or, more properly speaking, 
those peculiar states of mind which are the immediate ante- 
cedents of our actions, and from which we therefore say that our 
actions proceed.” It was added that as in these classes the 
youthful mind was introduced for the first time to the great 
mental processes of Generalisation and Abstraction, there was 
“more than usual occasion for constant examination, for the 
frequent prescription of written exercises, and for all the ope- 
rations of that active study which more speedily imparts a 
mastery over a new set of ideas than passively listening to a 
lecture or perusing a book;” accordingly, a more than usual 
portion of time would be set apart for those purposes. No 
less than two hours (one for examination, &c.) every day were 
to be given to Logic and Philosophy of the Human Mind in 
the student’s third year (along with Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy), and nearly as much time to Moral and Political 
Philosophy in the fourth year (along with Jurisprudence, Poli- 
tical Economy and Natural Philosophy). There are those who 
will be interested to read of so serious a scheme of philo- 
sophical instruction being at that time propounded in London, 
and I have therefore quoted from the Statements at some length 
—all the more because the scheme was one that in the event 
did not find favour with the fates. In making the appointment 
to the chair of Philosophy of Mind and Logic (as later it came 
to be called), differences of opinion revealed themselves within 
the Council which kept it unfilled till 1830, when it was 
assigned to the Rev. John Hoppus, a follower of Thomas Brown 
in philosophy, who continued to hold it till 1866 in the teeth 
of circumstances that could hardly have been more adverse to 
the cause of philosophical study. The chair of Moral and 
Political Philosophy has never been filled to this day. 

The scheme of philosophical instruction did in truth only 
share the evil destiny reserved for the whole project to establish 
in London a true seat of academic influence. It was certainly 
no mean intelligence that dictated the lines of the project, as 
any one may yet see who will read the remarkable Statements 
issued by the Council of the new institution ; and at first every- 
thing promised well. The founders, if they underrated the 
natural obstacles in the way, had some reason for indulging in 
their hopeful, not to say sanguine, visions of success. The 
proverbial schoolmaster was then fairly abroad, and there was 
need of the professor to finish his work. Nor was there want- 
ing to the projected London University the countenance of 
some in the highest place, and of more who were marked out 
for power in the coming days of political reform. A sum 
which reached the figure of £160,000 was quickly subscribed 
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for the rearing of an appropriate edifice and for the due equip- 
ment of an instructing staff, which included some of the most 
distinguished names of the day in literature and science. And 
yet the project failed to make way. It roused the bitterest 
political resentment because there were radicals among its 
founders, and unmeasured scorn was poured on it because it 
counted on support from the religious dissenters. The exclu- 
sion of theology, however anxiously explained to be inevitable, 
of course meant a godless institution, and straightway its foes 
were moved to establish another seat of superior instruction 
in London of which theology should be the corner-stone. 
Hardly had the so-called University opened its gates in Gower 
Street, when King’s College was set up as a rival in the Strand ; 
and London, which till then had been devoid of the means of 
higher education, found itself all of a sudden provided not with 
one academic institution but with two. Political and religious 
contention could in a year overdo what centuries had left 
undone. The young institution was from the first prevented 
from becoming the great metropolitan centre of instruction 
which was the main part of its design; and, in as far as it 
aimed at securing the legal status of a university with degree- 
conferring powers, it was doomed to be still more effectually 
thwarted. The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge would 
not do the work it was struggling into being to perform, but 
they could stoop to crush the semblance of a rival. When the 
Government (even after the foundation of King’s College) was 
on the point of granting a university-charter in 1830, it had to 
be dropped at the last stage, just before passing the Great 
Seal, because Oxford objected to the liberty of conferring 
degrees in arts, and Cambridge would not hear of degrees 
being granted at all. Again moved for about two years later, 
the grant of a charter was again opposed by the same jealous 
influences, as also (with more reason) by the medical corpora- 
tions and schools in London. To obviate the opposition of 
these last the claim to give medical degrees was surrendered, 
and the House of Commons in the first reformed parliament 
(1833) supported the petition as regarded degrees in arts and 
laws by a great majority. The Government, however, though 
not unfriendly, was in a real difficulty by reason of the exist- 
ence of King’s College, which could not be left out of account 
while it could neither be merged with the “‘ London University” 
nor incorporated separately with full academic privileges. The 
only course that seemed open was to create a university over 
the heads of both institutions, which should have the sole duty 
of examining while they should have the sole function of giving 
instruction. In this sense accordingly a resolution was taken, 
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and the University of London was formally constituted in 1836, 
the parent-institution being at the same time regularly incor- 
porated as University College. ‘The exclusion of theology from 
the University as finally constituted gave authoritative sanction 
to the principles that had guided the original movers in their 
single-minded effort to found in London a home of the higher 
learning befitting the capital of the country ; and it was with 
the hope of seemg their dream after all realised that they 
accepted without a grudge for their costly institution a secon- 
dary rank in the academic system. In point of fact, it was 
still possible that a University in the fullest sense should grow 
up in London between the new examining board with its 
State-privileges on the one hand and the two Colleges as they 
might be developed on the other. But, while nothing more 
was done either by the State or by private munificence to 
support and develop the instruction of the Colleges, it had 
been provided in the charter of the University that other 
institutions in or owt of London might be affiliated to it, and 
this provision lay so little dormant that in the next twenty 
years a host of colleges and secondary schools scattered through 
the country acquired an equal right with the metropolitan 
Colleges to send up candidates for examination. There was 
then an end of the dream. ‘The University might or might not 
have a useful work to do in the country, and might or might 
not do it; but it could never more hope to sway the intellectual 
life of London. 

Such as it was during those twenty years, the University of 
London did by its system of examinations do something to 
bring forward Philosophy as a subject of study. Every candi- 
date for the B.A. degree was required to pass in Logic and 
Moral Philosophy, and a man’s position here was taken into 
account in determining the honours-list in classics and mathe- 
matics. The higher degree of M.A. might be obtained by a 
special line of study which consisted of Logic, Moral Philo- 
sophy, Philosophy of the Mind, Political Philosophy and 
Political Economy. Further, the noteworthy regulation was 
enforced from the beginning that Doctors in Medicine should 
pass an examination in the Elements of Intellectual Philosophy, 
Logic and Moral Philosophy, unless they had previously taken 
a degree in arts. The actual requirements, however, within 
this scheme were trifling enough. Bachelors of Arts were 
expected only to have read part of Whately’s Logic, and, in 
Moral Philosophy, part of Paley’s treatise, with Butler’s three 
Sermons on Human Nature. For the degree of M.D., the 
examination, at first left open to the discretion of the 
examiners, came in time to turn upon the first book of the 
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Novum Organum, Cousin’s Analysis of Locke’s Essay, the first 
part of Butler’s Analogy, and Stewart’s Outlines of Moral 
Philosophy (not so mean a prescription of its kind). The M.A. 
examination remained nominally open, but from the years 
1842-3 onwards till 1857 the examiners, Mr. T. Burcham, a 
police magistrate (who also did duty in classics), and the Rev. 
Henry Alford, afterwards Dean of Canterbury, were never 
changed—with the natural result as regards range of topics. 
The effect upon instruction as given in the metropolitan 
Colleges may easily be understood. No candidate preparing 
for the B.A. degree from University College had the least 
occasion to attend the professor’s lectures on Philosophy of 
Mind and Logic, and accordingly the professor, having no hold 
upon the only auditors on whom he might regularly count, 
lectured during all those years to very thinly covered benches. 
King’s College, which had started without any chair of Philo- 
sophy and obviously set much less store by the subject, was 
not moved now to acquire an interest in it and went on with- 
out any means of philosophical instruction. 

No change of any importance was made in the system of 
philosophical examinations as at first constituted, till under the 
new charter (April 9th, 1858) the decisive alteration in the 
status of the University was consummated, whereby it was cut 
loose from all connection (except in the medical department) 
with particular places of instruction, metropolitan or other. 
While the question of the new constitution was still pending, 
in 1857, the examiners in Logic and Moral Philosophy, Messrs. 
Bain and Spencer Baynes, then newly appointed in place of 
the two who had acted together for so many years, ad- 
dressed a formal representation to the Senate on the state 
of the examinations and submitted a very different scheme, 
which, with some amendments, was finally adopted at the end 
of 1858 and has since remained in force without further change, 
except as it was made to apply to the degrees in Science in- 
stituted in 1859. By this time Mr. Grote, having brought his 
History to a close, had become one of the most active members 
of the Senate (which he joined in 1850), and his interest in 
Philosophy, always great yet growing ever stronger with his 
years, led him to take special charge of the proposed scheme 
so long as it remained under discussion. As the University 
was about to admit all comers to its examinations, it was 
important, while substituting a scheme of reasonable extent in 
place of the old one, so to frame it as to encourage a resort to 
systematic instruction; and to this end it seemed the most 
effective course to prescribe no particular books but simply to 
indicate, as the new examiners proposed, a range of topics 
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representing the main divisions of progressive philosophical in- 
quiry. The scheme propounded, and at first designed to bear 
the new title of “ Logic and Mental Philosophy,” was however 
vehemently opposed by some of the affiliated Roman Catholic 
Colleges on the ground that Mental Philosophy (embracing, as 
was stated, the Senses, the Intellect and the Will) was a depart- 
ment of knowledge little less vexed by polemics than theology 
itself, so that the examiners for the time being would be made 
judges of philosophical orthodoxy ; and also on the ground that, 
even if no such evil result ensued as the propagation of a system 
and the creation of a London University school of Philosophy, 
yet Catholic students would be placed at a disadvantage, being 
precluded from the study of modern psychological theories 
till an advanced period of their course, after they were in- 
doctrinated in the body of philosophical truth ancillary to the 
Theology of the Church (Minutes of the Senate, 1858, p. 87). 
It was implied, if not expressly asserted, that the previous 
scheme, prescribing some parts of Whately, &c., was un- 
objectionable—probably because of its triviality. The Minutes 
(Dec. 15, 1858) contain a very remarkable statement penned 
by Mr. Grote in reply to the objections; and what he urged 
against the notion of the least design to impose with the weight 
of University authority a particular view of philosophical 
orthodoxy, has certainly been borne out by the selection of 
examiners (no one of whom can serve more than five years 
running) from that time till the present. Professor Spencer 
Baynes, one of the present two examiners, has been as much 
in favour with the Senate as Professor Bain, and the others, in 
order of appointment, have been the late Professor Ferrier, 
Mr. Poste, the present writer, the Rector of Lincoln, Mr. 
Venn and now Professor Jevons. 

The principle of the scheme of examinations in Logic and 
Moral Philosophy (the old title being in the end retained), as 
it came into full working order from the year 1860, is a very 
intelligible one. A mininum requirement for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, or of Science, is variously extended and 
intensified for the grade of Bachelor with Honours and for the 
higher degrees of M.A. and D.Sc., while it is (in practice) 
somewhat attenuated for the professional degree of Doctor of 
Medicine or Master of Surgery. The University of London 
exacts a certain amount of philosophical knowledge from every 
Bachelor of Arts as part of a general liberal education, and 
from every Bachelor of Science as part of his general scientific 
equipment. ‘Names, Notions and Propositions, Syllogism, 
Induction and subsidiary operations” mark with sufficient 
plainness the scope of the examination in Logic; and the 
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heads “Senses, Intellect and Will, including the Theory of 
Moral Obligation” show that Moral Philosophy is understood 
in the wider sense of Mental Philosophy, while this last 
is interpreted chiefly as Psychology. Bachelors, whether of 
Arts or Science, may thereupon subject themselves to a more 
protracted (two days instead of one) and severer trial in 
the same subjects, supplemented by the topic of “ Emotions,” 
and with the “Theory of Ethics” brought into greater promi- 
nence: a scholarship of £50 for three years may here be 
gained. The Bachelor of Arts who now proceeds (after not 
less than eight months) to the special degree of Master will, if 
he chooses Branch III., be subjected (for three days) to 
examination in the old topics (only Ethical Systems instead 
of Theory) supplemented by a special prescription, varied 
every year, in Political Philosophy and History of Philosophy,* 
besides Political Economy (one day): here may be won a 
gold medal worth £20. The still more special degree of 
Doctor of Science, open only to Bachelors of Science of not 
less than two years’ standing, may be taken in “ Mental 
Science,” with the main topics as for M.A. set out as principal 
subject, and the following as subsidiary subjects—“ Physiology 
of the Nervous System and Organs of the Senses in man and 
other animals, History of Philosophy, Political Philosophy, and 
Political Economy ” (in all four days) : ‘a thorough practical 
knowledge of the principal subject and a general acquaintance 
with the subsidiary subjects” are here required. Finally the 
degree of M.D. or M.S. cannot be obtained without a philo- 
sophical examination (three hours), of which the nominal scope 
coincides with that for the B.A. or B.Sc. degrees, though 
there is a tacit understanding that those aspects of the subjects 
should chiefly be considered that are least remote from the 
field of medical practice. 

The scheme, it will hardly be denied, is not only clearly 
conceived but betokens a real concern for the promotion 
of philosophical study and work. That Philosophy should 
form part of every liberal education (B.A.), and that it may 
then well engage the special attention of more advanced 
students (M.A.) before taking up with a particular profession ; 
that Psychology and Logic have their place in a general 
scientific discipline (B.Sc.), and that mental research in 
one or other of its departments may claim the life-long 


* For 1876 the subjects were: Political Philosophy—Ideal Polities or 
States, their nature and use, with special reference to Plato’s Republic, 
More’s Utopia, and Bacon’s New Atlantis ; History of Philosophy—The 
development of Locke’s principles, Berkeley’s Principles of Human 
Knowledge and Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature. 
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devotion of trained scientific powers (D.Sc.); lastly, that 
every medical man who aspires to the higher dignities of his 
profession (M.D., M.S.) should have bestowed some express 
thought on the laws of evidence and on the hidden mental life 
inwoven with the bodily frame—such is the meaning of the 
scheme ; and where is there another university that makes 
so systematic a stand for the cause of Philosophy in education ? 
It should not be forgotten that even in the early years 
of the University the importance of the subject had been, 
in name at least, recognised, in deference, it may be supposed, 
to the principles of the original movers for university-educa- 
tion in London; and thus it was easier for an earnest friend 
of philosophical study like Mr. Grote, himself one of them, 
to get the reformed scheme in its completeness set on foot when 
the new constitution imposed upon the Senate the duty 
of making the examinations at once broad and effective. On 
looking, however, beyond the scheme itself to its actual work- 
ing, there seems less ground for satisfaction, and the reason 
will perhaps be found to lie in that very peculiarity of consti- 
tution with reference to which the scheme was so carefully 
devised. The Senate would no longer require of candidates 
for degrees that they should have been instructed in particular 
colleges ; but it hardly expected that a great proportion of them 
would cease to frequent any place of instruction. It started 
with an earnest determination to maintain a high standard of 
requirement: it did not foresee that away from a base of in- 
struction the standard could be neither constant nor high. 

It was certainly from no desire to discourage systematic 
instruction that the more enlightened members of the Senate 
stood by the plan of opening the University examinations to all 
comers in the teeth of strong remonstrance from all the more 
important affiliated colleges. With affiliation carried out as it 
had been in the first twenty years, the truth was that no 
shadow of reason remained for excluding almost any decent 
secondary schoul from the list of the institutions whence the 
University received certificates for degrees in arts and laws; 
and the only sensible step forward, when there was no question 
of taking a great many steps backward to the original position 
of founding in reality as in name a University of London, was 
of course to admit candidates without reference to their place of 
instruction. This had become clear, not only to the majority of 
the Senate, who from one motive or another had gone on 
relaxing the conditions of affiliation, but also to those members 
(like Mr. Grote), who had struggled in vain for the maintenance 
of stricter principles; and the step once fairly contemplated, 
there was no stopping short of the final position that the Uni- 
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versity should confine itself to its own work of examining, 
whether or not candidates had been regularly instructed at all. 
Tt all followed as naturally as possible from the University being 
set up, not as a means of organising the higher instruction in 
the capital, but to perform directly a certain useful kind of work 
for the country at large. At the same time the notion of fair 
and open examination for all with perfect free-trade in teaching 
had an air of liberalism about it that imposed on many minds, 
as it still is the idol of Mr. Lowe; and it was only to be 
expected that some ardent advocate should urge what lustre 
would be shed on the University that welcomed to its examina- 
tions “the heroic stonemason,”’ beholden to no college what- 
ever for instruction. Nevertheless, as I have said, the intention 
of the best heads was rather to encourage than depress 
instruction, and as regards the initial (B.A. and B.Sc.) examina- 
tion in Philosophy it was even expressly intimated that the 
amount of acquirement expected was such as might fairly be 
attained by a course of instruction in a class during the year 
preceding examination. It is interesting then to see what kind 
of philosophical study the scheme of the University has in 
practice evoked during the last fifteen years. 

The broad result is that a full half of the yearly tale of 
Bachelors of Arts (to take the most representative class of 
graduates) acquire their knowledge of philosophy by private 
reading without instruction, while the proportion of such 
private students to the whole number of candidates for 
examination is considerably greater. Of the others who pass 
as Bachelors, some ten or twelve may have had more or less of 
formal instruction in Catholic or Dissenting theological colleges, 
and the rest are students of the only two general academic 
institutions that remain in any sort of regular connection with 
the University, namely, University College, which sends up 
yearly about a dozen men, and Owen’s College, Manchester, 
whose usual quota is less than half as many. (King’s College, 
which still does not include Philosophy in its scheme of instruc- 
tion, has practically ceased to maintain any relations with the 
University of which it was to be a chief feeder.) Now the 
number of students who go up from University College shows 
no tendency to increase, and the authorities of Owen’s College 
have just made it part of their plea for being turned into an 
independent university that fewer and fewer of their instructed 
students care to look to the London examinations. Some 
serious questions thereupon arise. What is the effect on the 
philosophical examinations of the unexpected predominance of 
private-study candidates ? And what is the real value of the 
carefully elaborated scheme for candidates of that wee Iam 
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afraid it must be answered that, in such circumstances, an 
examination tends to become whatever test a fair proportion of 
candidates for the time being are found able to pass. Nobody 
is to blame, and yet it is so. The authorities may be sincerely 
anxious to maintain a good standard, the examiners may set 
the most carefully considered papers ; all the same, when the 
list of the rejected comes to be determined, it is not in human 
nature not to take account of the actual performance of the 
bulk of the candidates and accommodate the standard to the 
exigencies of the occasion. Then the candidates, in course of 
time, discover that certain books most nearly correspond with 
the scope of the examination, and the examiners, however care- 
ful they may be to put open questions, cannot refuse a stereo- 
typed form of answer or bear hard on those candidates whose 
obviously limited reading has left them without the means of 
answering any but a determinate class of questions. Thus 
practically the examination comes to turn upon books after all; 
and the formal divorce of the University from any system of 
instruction leaves it to be supposed that the reading of one or 
two philosophical books constitutes an effective mental disci- 
pline. But nothing could be more fallacious. I doubt if any 
ove who has read the written answers of the multifarious crowd 
of candidates for the B.A. degree, the majority of whom have 
come into contact with no living instructor, can hold it an 
unmixed good that an examination in Philosophy is imposed 
upon all under the present constitution of the University. The 
subject, so nearly concerning every reflective human mind, and 
most fitly therefore regarded as crowning a liberal education, 
is yet the one of all others that may least be left to undirected 
private reading in the case of the mass of students. Certainly 
there are a few minds here and there, now and again, who with 
or without formal instruction follow a native bent and can be 
trusted to work their way to clearness and coherence of thought 
on the questions of human origin and destiny, but with the 
multitude of learners it is quite otherwise. A little book- 
knowledge of philosophical questions, when not a dangerous, 
is truly a most unprofitable thing. That general students may 
profit by a course of philosophical instruction there is the 
experience of the Scottish Universities to show; and the 
number of distinguished thinkers who have risen in the ranks 
of Scottish professors represents a real national gain yielded by 
an organised system of public instruction in Philosophy. It is 
to be charged against the London University that all its 
elaborate machinery does nothing to help on the work of 
instruction, but rather has the contrary effect as regards the 
higher elements of human culture. At least as respects Philo- 
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sophy, while it is certain that Grote and others looked forward 
to a great development of instruction, the advance made in 
the last fifteen years has been quite insignificant. 

University College has its professor of Philosophy of Mind 
and Logic who lectures year after year to a small voluntary 
class of young students attending the College, with a few 
additional hearers from without, but has no constituency to 
draw upon for higher work in the subjects, because candidates 
for the special degree of M.A. at the University are a handful 
altogether in any year and, besides, are scattered through the 
country or, if in London, are generally engaged already in 
some active pursuit interfering with continuous study. Owen’s 
College in Manchester has a professor who as yet at least is in 
no more favourable position as regards auditors, while he is 
weighted with the additional subject of political economy. 
Besides these two there is no other public professor of Philo- 
sophy in all England outside of Oxford and Cambridge. Such 
instruction as is given in some Dissenting theological colleges 
or in Catholic colleges is of course discounted, though it should 
not be forgotten that one theological seminary in London has 
long been signalised by the teaching of Mr. Martineau. The 
statement whether as regards the country or as regards London 
will sound incredible to foreign ears, and may astonish even 
English readers when presented in its nakedness. Meanwhile 
the old Universities, as the readers of this journal have been 
told on the best authority, do not come near to discharging the 
national work that is otherwise left undone; however great be 
the credit due to the band of earnest instructors who are 
labouring to establish a due balance of education at Cambridge 
by the revival of Philosophy, or whatever be the evidence of 
serious thinking at Oxford at a level high above the arena of 
the examination-schools. One can only hope for a day to come 
when in London some organised system of highest instruction 
will supersede the wasteful efforts of rival institutions now ill- 
equipped or incomplete, and trust that in that day the impor- 
tance of Philosophy as a mediating influence between letters 
and science will be fully recognised. How the reform may be 
brought to pass, there is little as yet to show. Perhaps the 
University of London, having done a good work in stirring up 
the country to a sense of the need of broad secondary educa- 
tion, will after all be transformed, for the good of the country’s 
capital, into the likeness of that original seat of high learning 
which was projected to bear the name; taking up into one 
coherent academic system the two Colleges that sprang out of 
the first movement and the special scientific schools that, by a 
lavish appropriation of public money, have in later years been 
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founded without the least regard to the private sacrifices made 
half a century ago. Perhaps University College itself, as the 
original depositary of the academic trust for London, will, after 
its long struggle with faint success to make the higher educa- 
tion self-supporting, receive from public or private sources the 
endowment that all human experience has proved to be indis- 
‘pensable for its maintenance, and will expand into a great 
school of all science and learning that need not look outside 
to the cramping standard of even the best examining body that 
is nothing else. In one way or another the reproach that 
adheres to superior instruction in London and to. philosophical 
instruction with the rest cannot too soon be taken away.* 
Eprror. 


* Within the last few months a Society has actually been formed with 
the professed object of organising University Education in London, and 
as, in the view of the foregoing article, the question of philosophical 
instruction is bound up with the larger problem, a word or two upon the 
latest attempt to solve it may not be out of place. The Society has 
arisen out of a movement by one or two meritorious institutions that give 
instruction in the evening to persons engaged in business by day. These 
were desirous to obtain the services of young Cambridge lecturers like 
those who in late years have been breaking ground in northern towns ; 
but, oddly enough, the humble design was _ given out as the beginning of 
a scheme for University Education in the Metropolis, as if such a thing 
had never before been thought of, and London were another Nottingham 
upon which a reflection of academic light might be induced to fall. 
Soon, however, the movers and their influential friends, some of whom 
were less ignorant than forgetful of what had been done in former days, 
awoke to a sense of the difference between London and a provincial town, 
and the scheme then took a new shape. The notion was now to invoke the 
two older Universities with the University of London to take the metro- 
politan field in charge with the view of supplementing the instruction 
already given within it, and a very elaborate working-plan was devised. 
But Oxford and Cambridge have since declined the proffered charge, 
and the Society is left to make what way it can within London itself. 

One desires to speak with all respect of any serious effort directed 
towards the end proposed, and there has undoubtedly been no small 
energy displayed in the establishment of this Society. The observation 
cannot however be forborne that its founders have from the first kept 
before them no distinct conception of what is meant by University 
Education. If their main object, as there is still some reason to suppose, 
is to provide additional evening instruction in different parts of London, 
the name of University Education is surely misapplied. If on the other 
hand it be true academic work which they are eager to foster, the 
simplest way, one would think, is to develop the two Colleges that have 
struggled to maintain the higher learning for nearly fifty years past. 
But it would seem as if in London there were never to be an end of new 
beginnings. 





Supplementary Note.—For an important change (of principle) in the 
B. Se. regulations, just announced, sce News at the end of this number. 
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VIII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Ethical Studies. By F. H. Brapiey, Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. King & Co., 1876. 

I FIND some difficulty in describing the general aim and character 
of this collection of Kssays: since the account given of it by the 
author differs materially from the impression produced on my mind 
by its perusal. Mr. Bradley informs us that his “ object in this 
work has been mainly critical,’ and that it is “‘ very far from 
attempting a systematic treatment of ethical questions :’’ I should 
have thought, on the contrary, that his chief aim was not merely 
directly dogmatic, but even vehemently propagandist ; and that he 
had used all the rhetorical resources at his command—more perhaps, 
than the canons of good taste would permit—to bring his reader to 
the acceptance of a set of doctrines, chiefly derived from Hegel, 
which if they are not really coherent were at least believed by him- 
self to be so. At any rate, whatever the author may have intended, 
I venture to think that uncritical dogmatism constitutes the largest 
and most interesting element of Mr. Bradley’s work. It is true 
that his polemical writing, especially his attack on ethical and 
psychological Hedonism in Kssays III. and VII. is always 
vigorous, and frequently acute and suggestive: but often again, 
just at the nodes of his argument, he lapses provokingly into mere 
debating-club rhetoric ; and his apprehension of the views which he 
assails is always rather superficial and sometimes even unintelligent. 
This last defect seems partly due to his limited acquaintance with 
the whole process of English ethical thought, partly to the con- 
temptuous asperity with which he treats opposing doctrines: for 
really penetrating criticism, especially in ethics, requires a patient 
effort of intellectual sympathy which Mr, Bradley has never learned 
to make, and a tranquillity of temper which he seems incapable of 
maintaining. Nor again, does he appear to have effectively criticised 
his own fundamental positions, before presenting them to the public. 
His main ethical principle is that Self-Realisation is the ultimate 
end of practice: but in Essay II. (p. 59) the reader is startled by 
the communication that Mr. Bradley “does not properly speaking 
know what he means when he says ‘ self’ and ‘ real’ and ‘ realise.’ ” 
The frankness of this confession disarms satire: and the reader will 
probably be rather glad to find that Mr. Bradley, in spite of the 
Hegelian colour of his teaching, has not yet definitely enrolled 
himself among the 

iiberwitzigen Leuten 
Die Gott, und Welt, und was sie selbst bedeuten 
Begriffen lingst mit Hegelschem Verstande. 


At the same time one cannot but wish that he had reduced the 
different accounts that he does explicitly give of this central notion 
of ‘self’ into somewhat clearer coherence. In Essay L., for 
example, everything turns on his conception of ‘self’ and its 
relations. Here Mr, Bradley, while professing to compare the 
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“vulgar notion of responsibility” with the “theories of Free-Will 
and Necessity,” of course suggests his own view of the causation of 
voluntary actions, as the true philosophical way of thinking what 
the vulgar believe. As against the advocates of Free Will he main. 
tains that “a man of healthy mind has no objection to the prediction 
of any actions which he looks on as issuing from his character” and 
does not find such prediction incompatible with his notion of his 
responsibility for his actions. He considers that what the “plain 
man” repudiates is not an internal necessity linking himself and his 
volition, so that if he be known as having this or that character his 
actions may be foreknown as the result of his character, but such a 
causal connection of his character with antecedent phenomena as 
implies a possibility of explaining himself int his elements, ‘.c., 
into what is not himself. And as against the Determinist Mr. 
Bradley urges that such explanation is impossible, since “the 
character of the man is not what is made, but what makes itself out 
of and from the disposition and environment.” How, as regards the 
series of volitions by which character thus “makes itself” we are 
to avoid the dilemma between Determinisn and Indeterminism, I 
cannot see: but at any rate it is clearly held that each mature 
individual—when he begins to philosophise and ‘inquire into the 
ultimate end of action—has, or rather is, a certain definite character 
(plus a certain amount of ‘raw material of disposition” not yet 
manufactured into character) which under given circumstances will 
express itself in acts of a certain kind. 

Hence when in Essay II. on the question “ Why should I be 
Moral?” our author tells us that “ self-realisation is the end in 
itself,” we naturally think of the realisation or development into 
act of the potentialities constituting the definite formed character of 
each individual. It is indeed evident that this, as it stands, can 
hardly serve as the Summum Bonum: but we might expect Mr. 
Bradley to take this notion and somehow modify it for ethical 
purposes. Instead of this, however, he starts afresh, and offers us 
various new meanings of his cardinal term. He tells us-first that 
for “ morality” or “ the moral consciousness,” the end is something 
to be done by me, my act—not something beyond it to which the 
act is a means—and so is the realisation of myself. He tells us 
secondly that what we desire is always “ self,” ‘for all objects or 
ends have been felt in and as ourselves or we _ have felt 
ourselves therein; and the only reason why they move us 
now is that we feel ourselves affirmed in them.” Without 
discussing the metaphysical issue here raised, we may at least 
say that a term which equally denotes the fulfilment of any of 
my desires by some one else and my own accomplishment of my 
duty, will hardly avail us much in a definition of the Highest Good. 
At this point Mr. Bradley tries to help us by the further statement 
that “ the self we try to realise is a whole :” that is, as he explains, 
we have some main end which embraces other ends, “ some general 
wish which would include and imply all our particular wishes.” I 
hardly think that the lives of ordinary men are actually as much 
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systematised as Mr. Bradley supposes : indeed it seems to be chiefly 
their absence of system which renders them such easy subjects for 
cynical treatment. But undoubtedly we all recognise that this 
systematisation is demanded of us as reasonable beings: indeed it 
is with a view to this that we set out on our inquiry for an ultimate 
end of conduct; the question then is whether we gain anything 
by calling the object of our search “the true whole which is to 
realise the true self.” According to Mr. Bradley’s interpretation of his 
formula, we gain at least an argument against Hedonism. The notion 
of Maximum Pleasure is certainly sufficient for systematising conduct, 
as it gives us a universally applicable standard for selecting and 
regulating our activities. Butit does not give us an end which can 
ever be realised as a whole, in Mr. Bradley’s sense, that is, all at 
once: for obviously there is and can be no moment at which a 
‘‘ greatest possible sum of pleasures” can be enjoyed. 

If Hedonism, then, be rejected on this ground and because of 
its conflict with the common moral consciousness and practical 
experience of mankind (Issay III.), where are we to seek for such 
an ultimate end as Mr. Bradley requires, a “universal present 
throughout its particulars?” Can we find it in Kant’s interpretation 
of the moral consciousness, announcing that ‘“ there is nothing good 
but a good will.” If the ‘‘common moral consciousness” does 
assent to this, it is, I think, because it overlooks the dialectical 
trap into which it is falling: it means by a good will a will that 
wills the good, and does not see that the negative part of the 
proposition to which it has assented deprives the affirmative part of 
its usual content, and leaves as the sole good a will that wills itself. 
This notion is obviously empty if we only contemplate a single 
volition : we can only put a meaning into it by thinking of many 
different volitions, and so understanding it as a self-consistent will : 
and it only appears to be adapted for a moral principle, when we 
further introduce a plurality of voluntary agents. We can then 
give as characteristic of the ‘good wills” of any number of 
individuals that they are perfectly harmonious: each wills what all 
others would will in its place; each, we may say, is merely the 
expression of one universal will, realising itself in different concrete 
particulars. It was perhaps the sublimity of the ideal of moral 
order thus presented that blinded Kant to its incompleteness. Mr. 
Bradley has no difficulty in showing (in Essay IV.) that we cannot 
logically pass from the mere notion ofa self-consistent universal will 
to the determination of a particular concrete good act: but when, in 
order to supply the deficient particularity and concreteness, he 
accepts a merely relative universality as a sufficient criterion of 
goodness, his reasoning seems dangerously loose and rash. He tell us 
in Essay V. that this “ concrete universal” is given in the society to 
which each individual belongs. ‘‘ We have found self-realisation, duty, 
happiness in one, when we have found our function as an organ in 
the social organism.” ‘The reader may perhaps understand by 
this no more than the old doctrine—to which modern sociology has 
given a new formand a new emphasis—that the individual man is 
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essentially a social being, a member of a larger whole or system, 
and that his life and work must be accounted good in so far as it 
tends to the good of the whole. Mr. Bradley, I think, has not 
clearly distinguished this view from his own: and the effectiveness 
of his argument against Individualism depends chiefly on the non- 
distinction. But it is obvious that this doctrine does not get us 
beyond the point at which Kantism was found wanting. What is 
this ‘‘ good of the whole” which is to determine ‘ good for me ?” 
If the latter notion gives us a problem to be solved, how can the 
former be already known? It is Mr. Bradley’s answer to this 
question which constitutes the difference between his view and that 
of modern sociology. He attributes to the social organism not 
merely a common life which the individual shares, but a rational 
will, expressed in the laws, customs and common moral judgments 
of his society, the realisation of which is the realisation of his true 
ney Good life for me is life lived according to the moral spirit of 

)my community: which is to be learnt not from the theories of 
( «thinkers, ” but from the intuitive judgment on concrete cases of 
) honest unreflective persons. This judgment, no doubt, varies from 

age to age and from community to community, and so far morality 
lig’ s “relative :”” but for me in my ownage and country it is absolutely 
lg good to do what unsophisticated common sense regards as my duty. 

“lo wish to be better than the world is to be on the threshold of 
| immorality.” 

I have given this view as Mr. Bradley’s, because—however 
unsatisfactory it may seem to those who have been stimulated to 
ethical inquiry by the palpable inadequacy of the very common 
sense which is here offered as the solution of their difficulties—he 
certainly expounds it in Essay V. with an air of earnest conviction 
and an unusual outburst of triumphant rhetoric. I should add, 
however, that he immediately proceeds to point out some of the 
many obvious objections that might be made against it, and qualifies 
it to an important extent in the ‘Essay s that follow. In Hssay VI. 
on’ Ideal Morality,” he recognises not only an ideal of social 
behaviour beyond what common sense imposes as a duty, but also 
ultimate ends, such as Beauty and Truth, the pursuit of which is 
morally incumbent on certain persons, though it cannot be fairly 
included in the “ will of the social organism.” Nor does he merely 
regard this pursuit as superadded to the performance of common 
social duty: he allows that ‘some neglect of common morality” is 
to the aspirant after the ideal, ‘‘ unavoidable :”’ and even that “ open 
and direct outrage on the standing moral institutions which make 
society and human life what it is” may be ‘ justified on the plea of 
overpowering moral necessity.” But here he plainly comes into 
conflict with ‘ unsophisticated common sense :” and surely if that 
authority be thus found falsus in uno, it must be at least fallibilis in 
omnibus; and thus we have still to seek for some criterion of the 
validity of its dictates. Indeed Mr. Bradley himself elsewhere 
acknowledges the legitimacy of ‘cosmopolitan morality” which has 
a “notion of goodness not of any particular time and country :” 
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and again in Essay VIII., which deals with the transition from 
Morality to Religion, he appears to recognise a universal will, 
higher than the will of any particular social organism. In this way, 
no doubt, the doctrine expounded in Essay V. loses its paradoxical 
character; but it is also stripped of its apparent definiteness and 
completeness, and reduced to little more than a vague and barren 
ethical commonplace, dressed in a new metaphysical formula. 

[ have been obliged to confine my notice to the main ethical 
argument of Mr. Bradley’ s Studies, neglecting a good deal of meta- 
physical discussion which he has connected with it. Much of the 
latter, I must confess, seems to me either irrelevant or inadequate : 

and the author, though he has a considerable turn for smart and 
epigrammatic writing, hardly possesses the gift of lucid exposition. 
Yet on the whole his book, though crude and immature, is certainly 
interesting and suggestive: perhaps all the more from its marked 
antagonism to current philosophical opinion. Henry Simewick. 


Philosophie de la Réligion de Hégel, traduite pour la premiére fois et 
accompagnée de plusiéurs introductions et d’un commentaire 
perpetuel par A. Vera, Tome I. Paris: Baillitre. 1876. 

Religious questions have lately attracted much public attention 
both in general literature and in practical politics ; but the con- 
troversialists seldom seem sufficiently in earnest with their opinions 
to think them out, and it is refreshing to meet with such a thorough 
attempt to get to the root of the matter as is found in this work of 
which the first volume has come to hand. Those who are already 
acquainted with Hegel’s book, may yet find much that is interesting 
in the introductions by the translator, who, writing as a disciple, 
expends little criticism on the doctrine of his master, but indulges 
in a vigorous polemic against those who have opposed it. 

As the whole question is made to turn on the fundamental point 
whether Religion is necessary, a few words might have been devoted 
to a closer definition of this greatly misused term. It is not of 
course a mere political necessity, which finds religion a useful 
means for enforcing government discipline; nor a psychological 
necessity, which arises ‘from the emotional sides of human nature 
(pp. lii. “ft. ); nor a subjective necessity which is due to my education 
&e.; but one that holds good for all thinking beings. If Religion is 
not necessary in this sense, it must come sooner or later to be 
discarded altogether ; and signs of commotion in the ecclesiastical 
world may be marks of the near approach of the epoch in human 
progress when it shall set itself free from these ideas for ever 
(p. xviii.) There are two points of view from which it is impos- 
sible to attribute this character of necessity to Religion. 

One of these is reached if we adopt the philosophical doctrines 
which lie at the basis of ordinary scientific opinion and which, as 
Vera shows, have had their clearest exposition in that delineation of 
the Universe as a chaos of possible worlds, which Strauss calls a 
Cosmic Conception. (Der alte und der neue Glaube, p. 45.) Tn so far 
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as Darwinianism is satisfied with invoking “immense periods and 
minute variations,” it lends itself to this habit of thought; but 
in so far as it involves the assumption of a primitive type or types, 
or of determinate relations, it is inconsistent with this philosophy 
(as Strauss himself sees) and is consequently, we may remark, un- 
touched by the criticism which is here directed against the Cosmic 
Conception. In connection with the recent discussion in Mryp on 
the Ethics of Evolution it might be interesting to ask whether the 
morality of Strauss is reconcilable with his philosophy? Bat, 
even without noticing this point, Vera urges with considerable 
force that the doctrines are untenable; briefly summarised, his 
criticism is that chaos is unthinkable and can never afford an 
explanation of the Universe which shall be self-consistent (p. xlii.). 

There is a very different point of view from which it is again 
impossible to establish the necessity of Religion; if we find the 
principle of the Universe in a capricious Will—as the Cartesians 
did in placing the divine wish above right, and as modern ortho- 
doxy is sometimes inclined to do. Under the mask of exalting the 
Deity, it admits Unreason to be paramount, and thus there can be 
no demonstration of the necessity of religion, or of anything else 
(p. xlix.). 

These two representations of the Universe are pronounced to be 
unsatisfactory, and are contrasted with the systematic evolution 
that has been worked out by Hegel, in which Religion has its 
demonstrated place. It is here that the Introductions appear least 
satisfactory, as they fail to give a preliminary view which might be 
an assistance to those reading the Philosophy of Religion for the first 
time. The demonstration of the strength of the author’s position 
against attacks from the left (Frauenstiidt, Daumer) is forcible, but 
it would have been an advantage if there had been farther illustra- 
tion of the nature of the position itself. This the reader must seek 
in the main body of the work, as there is little attempt to smooth 
the difficulty of passing from the popular to the speculative con- 
ception of Religion, though the change of view is complete. In 
religious experience the human spirit claims consciousness of the 
immediate presence of God (faith); now, it is clear that this may he 
viewed from the other side, not as the individual recognising God as 
his, but as God recognising the individual as His, and Religion may 
be described as the Absolute Spirit’s becoming conscious of Him- 
self in human beings. Eckhart and other medizval mystics have a 
great deal of affinity with this view (Hegel, Werke, XI., p. 212, 
Trans., p. 354). Religion need no longer be regarded as a relation 
between a finite being and the infinite one to whom he is set in 
opposition (involving all the difficulties to which this spurious 
contrariety gives use in the Understanding), but as a necessary 
phase in the self-development of Spirit. Religion is the representa- 
tion of Absolute Truth, Philosophy the statement of the thought 
which the representation contains, and the connection between them 
is similar to that which subsists between any two moments in the 


system (p. exlvi.). 
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The nature of this connection is very clearly brought out by Vera 
after along discussion of misunderstandings of the Hegelian position, 
and of other doctrines of the relation of Philosophy and Religion. 
With two claims to the possession of absolute truth there must 
either be a demonstrated connection between them, or one must be 
exalted at the expense of the other. Some devout minds may 
despise human knowledge,—while others will hold to philosophy as 
giving all truth, and pick up some rags of sentiment from which to 
extract a religion for themselves; in their glaring antagonism 
neither party will welcome a demonstration of the necessary con- 
nection of the two, though this must yet be uttered for its own 
sake, if not for unwilling ears (p. clvi.). 

Kither of these extreme views would give rise to a denial of the 
possibility of relationship between Philosophy and Religion, such as 
is implied in Hamilton’s accepting as Belief what is inconceivable 
as Knowledge, or in the current conception of religious feeling 
as merely an interesting psychological phenomenon—not to say 
curiosity. 

If, on the other hand, we recognise truth in these feelings, we are 
bound to offer some explanation of their relation to other truth. 
This is the position of Feuerbach who holds that Religion oceupies 
a sphere of sentiment, but that there are ideal elements which 
underlie it; that Philosophy may have to do with these, but not 
with the sentimental form in which they are clothed, while this 
sentimental side is essential to Religion; in fact, that Religion has 
to do with relation, Philosophy with substantiality (p. Ixxxii.). It 
may be remarked that this doctrine is evidently based on the popular 
conception of religion (as the relation of finite and infinite spirits), 
not on the speculative one which regards it as a phase in the 
self-development of Absolute Spirit. On the other hand, as Vera 
shows, if Feuerbach’s conception of religion be the true one, we 
have just returned to the former denial of any relation between 
religion and philosophy. 

The criticism of these opinions on this point of relationship are 
most incisive ; and there is an equally vigorous attack on the state- 
ment on which is based the popular doctrine of individual liberty in 
religion, because forsooth it concerns the relation of the individual 
and his Maker (p. exxi.). This has its truth if we mean that the 
immediate consciousness of God must take place in a consciousness 
and therefore in an individual, and do not imagine that it differs for 
different individuals; which would be an implicit denial of the 
existence of truth in religion altogether. If religion is a phase of 
Absolute Spirit, it is simply impossible that all religious forms are 
of equal worth for us, though all may have had their importance as 
moments in the development of higher truth. It is thus that Hegel 
finds room for an examination of different religious beliefs along 
with his exposition of the speculative side of the subject. 

Vera’s translation follows the text very closely and, where 
technicalities of the original are especially difficult to render 
literally, additional phrases are given in the notes. The frequent 
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but compressed explanations which consist for the most part of 
illustrations and hints of connection with other parts of the 
system are admirable; these remedy to a great extent the defect 
which has been noticed as occurring in the Introductions. 

W. CunninaHam. 





IX—REPORTS. 
JT.— PATHOLOGICAL. 


Double Memory (Consciousness ).—The Revue Scientifique (15th July, 
1876) contains an account of another interesting case of Double 
Consciousness, similar in some respects to the case of Félida X. 
reported in Minp III. (p. 414). This second statement is by Dr. 
Dufay (now deputy of Loir-et-Cher), who for about a dozen years 
from 1845 had almost daily opportunities of studying his patient, 
Malle. R. L. A somnambulist of the common type from her early 
years, she came under his observation about the age of twenty-eight, 
being then in business as a milliner. From that time she continued 
subject, most commonly in the evening, to a particular kind of 
attack attended with the abnormal consciousness. She would be 
sitting with her girls at work round a lamp, perhaps chatting gaily, 
when suddenly her forehead would descend and strike the table with 
a violent rap—the beginning of the attack. The blow would give 
her no pain and in a few seconds she would sit up and resume her 
work, first snatching off the spectacles she commonly wore for short- 
sight and holding her work as far as possible away from the light. To 
thread her needle she would dart her hands into the shade under 
the table and pass the thread in a second, whereas in her normal 
state she had great difficulty in threading even with the help of 
spectacles and bright light. If she wanted a ribbon or a flower she 
would go straight to the drawer in the shop where it was kept, find 
it if it were mislaid, choose it of the proper colour—all in the dark— 
and return to her work without failure or mishap. But the most 
singular change was in her speech. So long as the attack lasted 
she would, like a child, say Me for I, joining with it the third person 
of the verb; thus, she would speak of her normal state as ‘“‘ When 
me is stupid.”” Her intelligence, though always of a superior order, 
would in fact be markedly developed during the attack, her memory 
in particular then extending to the minutest events she had ever 
experienced whether in her normal state or in previous attacks. In 
this last respect she resembled Félida X., and, like her, as soon as 
the attacks passed off, she would lose all remembrance of what had 
passed in the abnormal periods. She would then also learn with 
amazement from Dr. Dufay forgotten facts of her common life which 
she had freely told him in (what he calls) the somnambulist state but 
could now recall only with an effort. The doubleness of memory 
in the abnormal state went so faras to give her the notion of her 
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being two distinct persons. She would speak with the utmost 
freedom of things which she begged might not be mentioned “to 
the other,” because ‘me knows that she would not like to tell you 
that: it would make her very unhappy.” Out of the state, in 
common life, she showed all the reserve inspired by personal 
interest, timidity or regard for decorum. The evening-attacks 
generally passed off overnight when she had gone to sleep in bed, 
but they might last out the natural time of sleep into the next day, 
and attacks that came on (through strong emotion) by day were 
apt to be prolonged. When artificially roused out of them (by 
stimulus applied to a particular part of the neck or throat, the skin 
being elsewhere insensitive—though it is said that touch, meaning 
probably of the hand, remained intact), she would yawn three times 
and then witha sense of pain and mental distress resume her normal 
state. 

Dr. Dufay (more expressly than Dr. Azam in the case of Feélida 
X.) urges that it is not the want of memory in the normal state 
that is here remarkable, but the doubleness of memory in the 
abnormal state with the notion of two distinct personalities. It is 
quite natural, he remarks, to forget a dream on waking, and instead 
of seeking (with Dr. Azam) to explain the amnesia by supposing 
a morbid contraction of the blood-vessels of the brain, the memory 
of dreams (when they are remembered) is rather, he suggests, to be 
ascribed to congestion of particular parts. The whole exaggerated 
memory of the abnormal state, it can hardly be doubted, results from 
an over-excited brain-circulation, and the unnatural sensitiveness to 
light in R. L. points the same way. To explain the subjective fancy 
of double personality is another matter ; but it cannot be attempted 
except upon a basis of well-ascertained facts, and hence the import- 
ance, for psychology, of recording such cases as those of R. L. and 
Félida X.* Eprror. 


* While this page is passing through the press, Dr. Azam, in the last 
number (Sept. 16th) of the Revue Scientifique, has returned to the case of 
Félida X. Incidentally he notices with much courtesy the remark made 
in Minp III. (p. 415) that Félida’s “ normal” (as well as her secendary) 
state is a morbid one, allowing that it is so, as indeed he had in varicus 
ways originally implied. The interest of his present communication lies 
in its very effective (though brief) treatment of Somnambulism in relation 
to Common Sleep. The various forms, simple or complex, of Somnam- 
bulism are passed under review, and he makes out that it is characteristic 
of them all that the actions performed or events experienced while the 
state lasts, leave no trace whatever in the subject’s ordinary memory. 
He calls Félida a somnambulist, but one in whom the somnambulism is 
total, because all her faculties and senses, particularly the ruling sense 
of vision, act in a regular and balanced way; whereas usually somnam- 
bulists have only some of their senses active, the action being at the 
same time more or less abnormally intense. In spite of the relative 
perfection of Félida’s mental activity in her secondary (now the predomi- 
nant) state, it is all a blank to her in the “ normal” state, just because it 
is mere somnambulism and nothing more. Dr. Azam gives some new 
information about Félida, as to her life in the past year. From what he 
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False Memory.—In the Archiv fur Psychiatrie (Bd. vi. Heft. 2, 
1876) Dr. Arnold Pick has recorded an interesting case of mental 
disorder in which a sense of double life was a very prominent 
feature. It was an exaggerated form of the common consciousness 
of previous action identical with that being performed, which was 
described in 1844 by Wigan as Duality of Mind, and more lately 
by Jansen, &c., as Double-Consciousness, and by Sander as False 
Memory (Hrinnerungtéuschungen). It is rarely that the pheno- 
menon is associated with symptoms of actual mental disease. The 
patient was young, ct. 30, of some education and a mathematical 
turn, who had suffered for many years from the peculiar feeling, 
and for two or three years from delusions of persecution, poisoning 
and the like. These were in part under the influence of the 
double-consciousness. Of the latter the patient gave a written 
description. The first distinct attacks occurred when he was aged 
twenty-three. On any excitement, visits to places of amusement, 
chance encounters, &c., the event and all its surrounding circum- 
stances seemed so familiar to him that he felt confident that he had 
been in the same place, doing the same thing and surrounded by 
precisely the same persons and condition of objects, weather, &c. 
This consciousness sometimes occurred in the same day, in a few 
minutes or hours; sometimes not till the following day, when it was 
always clearer. Afterwards every fresh task that he did in his 
occupation seemed to have been done before: under the same cir- 
cumstances. It was difficult to determine the share this false 
impression had in causing the mental disturbance and delusion. 
The case corroborates the opinion of Sander that imagination 
has a large share in the production of these delusions, on account of 
the time which often elapsed after an event before it was repro- 
duced in the form of supposed anterior experience. The patient 
himself believed that this was the case and thought that during a 
dreamy state the memory of anterior experience was prepared. If 
this was so in the instances in which some time, minutes or hours, 
elapsed before the sense of a previous identical conviction came on, 
Pick believes the same explanation applied to the instances in 
which this was almost immediate, since then too the conception 
became always clearer after a time. The patient’s belief in the 
reality of his double life Pick associates with his distinctly insane 


state. 
W. R. Gowers. 


tells, it seems doubtful whether his previous forecast that the old 
“normal” state may in time wholly give place to the secondary one, will 
come true. The “normal” state within the year has recurred much more 
frequently (though for very short periods) than it had been doing of late, 
and the general disturbance of health appears to be increasing. Her 
distress, in the “normal” state, at the blanks of memory has certainly 
increased, and in despair she has on one occasion recently tried to 
commit suicide. Dr. Azam will continue to chronicle the progress of 
the case. 
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II.—PuHinosopHicaL JOURNALS. 


Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie u. philosophische Kritik. Bd. |xviii. Hft. 2. 
Halle, 1876. 

In this number we have the third of Dr. Steffens’s articles on 
“The knowledge to be derived from the writings of Aristotle 
regarding the history of Greek philosophy from Thales to Plato.” 
1t has been objected to these papers that they convey to us scarcely 
any new information. It would be wonderful if they did,—if any 
important statement of Aristotle about his predecessors had been 
overlooked. Their interest rather lies in showing how little we 
know of ancient Greek philosophy beyond what Aristotle has told 
us; how few new facts or thoughts he, were he to revisit the 
world, would find in what even a Grote or Zeller has written on 
the Eleatics and early Pythagoreans. The paper of Dr. Rehnisch 
on “The Researches and Results of Moral Statistics” is entirely 
preliminary, and, indeed, mainly an account of the life and work of 
Quetelet. Those which are to follow may be expected to be 
valuable, as Dr. Rehnisch is known to have devoted much attention 
to the controversy as to the relation of the results of Moral 
Statistics to the freedom of the Will. It is the subject of one of 
his courses of lectures at Gottingen. Dr. Siebeck in a learned 
review of Teichmiiller’s Studien zur Geschichte der Begriffe (1874) 
disputes certain positions maintained by that author with respect 
to the philosophy of Plato and the connection between Platonism 
and Aristotelianism. He argues, in particular, that the Platonic is 
not a thoroughly Pantheistic system, and that Plato taught a 
personal immortality. Dr. Ulrici reviews Jung’s Panacee wud Theo- 
dicee, D’Ercole’s La Pena di Morte, M‘Cosh’s Laws of Discursive 
Thought, and Volkmann’s Lehrbuch der Psychologie. Of these works 
the two latter only are of much scientific value. Ulrici and M‘Cosh 
are essentially accordant in their views on logic; Ulrici and Volk- 
mann, who is the most learned and laborious psychologist of the 
Herbartist school, are decidedly at variance on the chief questions 
of psychology. 


Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft. Bad. ix. 
Hfte. 1, 2. Berlin, 1876. 

This double number will be read with great but painful interest 
by those who cherish theistic beliefs. Prof. Steinthal contributes 
a second article on the ‘ Philosophy of Religion.” As he under. 
stands it, such philosophy includes denial of “ the three Ideas’— 
God, Immortality, and Freedom, and the affirmation that man is 
the beginning and end of all knowledge, the origin and goal of all 
truth, beauty, and goodness. Homo honini deus est. He states at 
considerable length and very clearly his views as to what nature 
and spirit are, how they are related, and how physical and mental 
science ought to be founded on them. He conceives of the con- 
nection of nature and spirit, the phenomenally distinguishable but 
really inseparable moments of the absolute self-manifesting existence, 
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much as Professor Ferrier did, who, however, held that such a 
mode of conception necessarily required, to save the universe from 
presenting a contradiction to all reason, the postulating of a 
supreme, infinite, and everlasting Mind in synthesis with all things. 
Many will deny the self-consistency of Dr. Steinthal’s views so 
long as they are not thus supplemented. A considerable portion of 
his article is devoted to the refutation of the opinions relative to 
psychology propounded by Lange in his History of Materialism. 
This part of it is quite successful. Dr. Paulsen follows with an 
article, no less negative, on “John Stuart Mill’s Philosophy of 
Religion.” He tells us that since the publication of Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Reason the worthlessness of natural theology has been 
universally acknowledged in Germany, but that, notwithstanding 
Hume, this truth is not yet generally accepted in England, where 
Mill’s Three Essays on Religion are, accordingly, even at this late 
date highly seasonable and useful. He reproduces his arguments, 
compares them with those of Hume and Kant, agrees with them 
except when they fall short of pure negation, and meets objections 
to them which Mill overlooked. Like Dr. Steinthal and Mill he 
maintains that devotion to humanity may be rightly held to be a 
religion. The article is undoubtedly one of the ablest which Mill’s 
Three Essays have called forth. - 

Dr. Unna comes next with an article on “ Kuno Fischer and the 
Conscience.” The first part of it is a sharp assault on K. Fischer’s 
view that although man has no freedom as respects his actions he 
is free to alter and even radically change his character. The last 
part of it is an attempt to explain conscience, and lay a foundation 
for ethics by means of the doctrine of descent. Dr. Unna is ¢ 
thoroughgoing determinist. He denies that freedom is in the least 
implied in conscience, but only arrives at this result by persuading 
himself that the feeling of responsibility is no constituent element 
of conscience. The Church, he supposes, borrowed the notion of 
responsibility from the State, illegitimately associated it with con- 
science, and transmitted the artificial and incongruous result to 
philosophy. There are also three instructive notices of philosophical 
works,—that of Fortlage’s Beitriige zur Psychologie aus Speculation 
und Erfuhrung by Dr. Bruchmann, of Paulsen’s Versuch, Sc. by Dr. 
Michaélis, and of Marty’s Ursprung der Sprache by Prof. Tobler. 
All accounts represent Prof. Marty’s book as a very important one. 


Philosophische Mouatshefte. Bd. xii. Hfte. 4, 5. Leipzig, 1876. 

The first of these numbers opens with a long and abstruse article 
by Prof. Bohm, ‘“ Contributions to the theory of Consciousness.” 
It is vain to attempt to give a proper summary of it. It can only 
be understood by those who have made themselves acquainted with 
the views of Herbart, Beneke, Lotze, Fechner and von Hartmann, as 
to the nature of consciousness. It subjects these views to a keen 
criticism in order to show that they adequately explain neither 
consciousness nor self-consciousness, although they come nearer to 
a solution than the conclusions of earlier psychologists. Unlike 
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Herbart who regarded representation, and Schopenhauer who re- 
garded volition, as the fundamental and primary action of the soul, 
Prof. Bohm gives the preference to feeling, and would mechanically 
deduce from it the other two functions. He supposes them all to be 
originally unconscious phenomena, and finds the origin of conscious- 
ness in the “ fixing” of representations, under special physiological 
conditions, in the ganglionic cells which contain them. There is, he 
thinks, no essential difference—no difference as to content—between 
conscious and unconscious representations. He holds that cach 
ganglionic cell has its own consciousness, and that the seat of 
consciousness may be transferred in abnormal cases from one to 
another; that consciousness resides exclusively in no organ of the 
brain, but that intelligence has its seat in the cerebral hemispheres; 
that either of these hemispheres can do the work of the other; that 
the cerebellum is the centre of movements, and not, as Jessen has 
argued, the seat of conscience; and that self-consciousness is no 
essential characteristic of mind, but an accidental phenomenon 
which makes its appearance in the course of the life of particular 
individuals. The relation of consciousness to self-consciousness, as 
understood by him, is expressed in these four “laws”: (1) The 
greater the number of representations, the more comprehensive the 
consciousness. (2) The oftener a representation recurs, the more 
numerous are the elements of self-consciousness. (3) The more 
varied the series of representations, the less the self-consciousness. 
(4) The more the consciousness, the less the self-consciousness. 
It does not seem to the writer of this notice that Prof. Bohm, with 
all his undeniable ingenuity, has made out almost any of his distine- 
tive positions. In the same number we have a second portion of an 
elaborate summary of Prof. y. Stein’s Seven Books on the History of 
Platonism. 

In No. 5, Superintendent Opitz treats of “Spinoza as Monist, 
Determinist, and Realist.” He would have done well to de- 
fine or explain the meaning of these three words. To describe 
Spinoza as a Realist, for example, apparently for no other 
‘ecason than that he did not believe in miracles, and held a 
political theory akin to that of Hobbes, is a use of language 
which certainly needs some justification. It is much to be regretted 
that so vague a word as Monist should have acquired among 
German philosophical writers the favour which it at present enjoys. 
Anybody, not a Manichean, may claim to be a Monist, and anybody 
may establish a right to refuse to be so designated, at least until 
the meaning of the term is more precisely determined than it has 
yet been. Opitz seems also to take insufficient note of Spinoza’s 
peculiar phraseology, and, on the whole, scarcely gets below the 
surface of his subject. Herr Spir defends himself against Herr 
Knauer. He appends to his defence a table of the leading conse- 
quences which he deduces from his @ priori principle—that “ every 
object is in its essence identical with itself,” viewed in connection 
with the universal principle of experience—that “ experience con- 
tains no object which is completely identical with itself.” These 
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consequences are logical, psychological, ontological, physical, moral 
and religious. They are, indeed, surprisingly numerous. Under 
the heading of “‘ A Contribution to the Theory of the Beautiful in 
Plotinus,” Dr. H. F. Miller translates and elucidates Ennead v. 8. 


Athenaeum, Gweiter Jahrgang. Hfte. 1-6. Jena, 1876. 


We regret to be unable to do more than indicate what articles in 
these numbers are likely to be of interest to the readers of Mrnp. 
The first place in this respect may safely be given to the four papers 
of von Hartmann on “ Moral Freedom” (Hfte. 1, 2, 4, 6). They 
are intended to form a section of a work entitled Phenomenology of 
the Moral Consciousness. Freedom is regarded as in itself a purely 
negative notion which has its meaning entirely determined by the 
mind’s relation to some definite restraint or compulsion. Starting 
with this thought, Dr. von Hartmann discourses in an interesting, 
popular way on a great number of impediments to voluntary agency. 
This series of papers is not completed in the numbers under notice. 
K. Baltzer contributes two articles under the heading of “Empe- 
docles: a Study” (Hfte. 2, 4), but the first is entirely occupied 
with the history of Agrigentum and the second with the times in 
which the sage Sicilian lived. In No. 5, Dr. Otto Zacharias dis- 
courses on Darwinism and endeavours to refute some of the objec- 
tions which have been most generally made against it, while Herr 
Bremer, although professing himself a decided Darwinist, argues 
that our knowledge of heredity is still extremely imperfect. The 
editor, Dr. Reich, in two articles on “* Some Relations of Organisa- 
tion to Morals,” communicates a considerable amount of information 
derived from very various sources. He gives the reader not so 
much his own views on the connection between the physical and 
moral in man as the conclusions which Bouchardat, Bruce, Byasson, 
Cowell, Elam, Fodéré, Hughlings Jackson, Maudsley, Meynert, 
Ribot, Speck, &c. have reached on the subject. Among the large 
number of books which he notices in the various numbers it so 
happens that there is scarcely one which can properly be said to 
belong to the department of psychology or general philosophy. 


La Filosfia delle Scuole Italiane. Anno vii. Vol. xiii. Disp. 3. 
Roma, 1876. 

Count Mamiani continues in this number his treatise on Evolution. 
Having already dealt with Mr. Spencer’s theory of cosmological 
evolution on the, even historically, quite erroneous supposition that 
it was mainly an expansion of the theory of biological evolution 
proposed by Mr. Darwin, he now undertakes the examination of 
Darwinism. He confines himself to its general principles and 
reasonings, and finds them unsatisfactory. In the concluding 
portion of his article he takes a single human institution, the 
family, and endeavours to show that the motives which originate 
and sustain it—modesty, the passion of beauty, sympathy, &e.— 
indicate a fundamental difference between man and brute. He 
acknowledges that he has made no special study of biological science, 
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and this might have been inferred from the essay itself. Some of 
the most interesting chapters in v. Hartmann’s Philosophy of the 
Unconscious are expounded and examined by Signor Bonatelli in the 
present number, viz., those on Matter as Will and Representation, 
The Notion of Individuality, The Unitotality of the Unconscious, 
The Unconscious and the God of Theism, The nature of Generation 
viewed from the standpoint of the Unconscious, The Progressive 
Development of Organic Life on the Earth, The Omniscience of the 
Unconscious and Optimism, The Irrationality of the Will and the 
Misery of Existence. A clear and accurate analysis of these 
chapters is in every instance followed by a few critical observations, 
which are, almost always, sufficient to prove v. Hartmann’s specu- 
lutions simply ingenious misinterpretations of fact or perversities 
of logic. The refutation of the dreary view of human life and 
history presented in the last-mentioned chapter is particularly 
forcible. Mamiani again brings before us “The Mystical Doctrine 
of Dr. Heverley of Charleston,” and reviews Basevi’s La Divinazione 
e la Scienza. There are also reviews of Renouvier’s Uchronie by 
Fontana and of Fontana’s Idea per une Filosofia della Storia by 
Celli, and short notices of Renan’s Dialogues, Poéy’s Positivisme, 
Falco’s Metodo Sperimentale and the philosophical journals. 

R. Fit. 


Revue Philosophique de la France et de VEtranger. Dirigée par Tu. 
Risor. Numeros VII.—IX. Paris. 1876. 

In the July number, E. von Hartmann brings to a conclusion his 
examination of Frauenstadt’s Neue Briefe, comparing the latter's 
relation to Schopenhauer with his own in respect to the ideas of 
Will and its negation, and the questions of materialism and morals. 
The upshot of the inquiry seems to be that Frauenstiidt, though 
disengaging himself from some of the inconsequences of his master, 
is still trammelled by others, from which the method of The 
Philosophy of the Unconscious would have freed him. The paper is 
ingenious and curious but will hardly prove as interesting to English 
readers as the editor’s excellent précis of Herbart’s psychology in 
the same number. M. Ribot, as may be expected from his apprecia- 
tive studies of recent German psychology, has considerable 
sympathy with Herbart’s attempt to quantify mental phenomena 
and reduce them to mechanical formule. Yet he points out the 
unscientific element in Herbart’s method, namely, the readiness to 
fall back on unverified hypotheses. ‘“ We understand,” he well 
writes, “better than fifty years ago, that the transition from 
psychology to mechanics cannot be effected immediately.” The 
remaining papers are an account of Max Schasler’s Geschichte der 
Aesthetik by Ch. Bénard and a discussion of the place of hypothesis 
in science by H. Naville. This last subject is continued in the 
August number, where the conclusion is reached that hypothesis 
not only has its rightful place by the side of observation and 
verification, but necessarily mingles with these very processes them- 
selyes. The same number (August) contains a second contribution 
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to a study of Indian philosophy by P. Regnaud, and a full account 
of Ferrier’s Institutes of Metaphysic by A. Penjon. The writer 
attempts a brief estimate of Ferrier’s system, but offers rather a 
vague personal impression than a reasoned critical judgment. The 
September number, in addition to a short but valuable réswmé of the 
latest results of researches on cerebral localisation by Dr. Lépine, 
offers us two articles deserving of notice. The one entitled, ‘‘ The 
Algorithm of Logic,” from the pen of M. Delbceuf, is the first part 
of an attempt at expounding deductive logic by means of a conven- 
tional system of signs. The drift of the essay will appear more 
plainly at its close, and we may best defer our account of it till that 
point is reached. The other paper is an examination of Mr. G. H. 
Lewes’s Foundations of a Creed by L. Carrau. The writer confines 
himself to Mr. Lewes’s discussion of the relation of positivism to 
metaphysic, of the problems of psychology, and of the connection of 
subject and object. The tone of the criticism is decidedly hostile, the 
writer insisting that mind cannot be regarded simply in its 
phenomenal aspect as the other side of certain organic processes. 
More particularly he demands how we are to conceive certain threads 
in the tissue of universal existence detaching themselves in order to 
form the object-subject. James SULLY. 


X.—NOTES. 


Locke’s alleged Anticipation of Mill’s theory of Syllogism.—No 
contributor to No. III. of Miyp has called in question Mr. Mahatfy’s 
contention in No. II. (p. 287) that Locke anticipated Mill’s 
theory of syllogism. Accordingly I venture to offer a few obser- 
vations. 

Mr. Mahaffy’s language is very strong. It is no affair of a 
“stray suggestion: he thinks Locke’s reader “will find Mill's 
whole theory clearly and explicitly laid down;” after which he 
naturally concludes that “all the essentials of Mill’s theory and the 
steps into which he divides our inferences seem clearly anticipated,” 
although “there are of course some developments in Mill’s argu- 
ments which are not in Locke.” 

Now I do not write to say that this is going too far. I maintain 
it to be erroneous. It seems to me that, so far from clearly and 
explicitly laying down Mill’s whole theory, Locke does not even 
obscurely and implicitly indicate the essentials of it. At the same 
time I admit a strong affinity of “attitude,” and a community of 
views on certain points, which however important do not identify 
the theory. 

Before handling the matter more formally it is worth while to 
point to a fact which raises a strong presumption against Mr. 
Mahaffy. If you have got by the tail I do not say Mill’s theory but 
even his question, his dcardpnpa, it is scarcely possible to say much 
about the matter without lighting upon the remark that the syllo- 
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gism appears to involve a petitio principii in its major premiss ; but 
Locke does not make this remark or come anywhere near it. 

The passages in question from Locke are these: Essay on H. U., 
bk. IV. ch. vii. § 11 (or rather §§ 1-11) and ch. xvii. §§ 4-8. 
In the former and at the end of the latter we recognise the English 
disposition to defend ‘“ particulars” against the usurpation of 
*“ generals ;”’ but not every such piece of championship implies the 
thesis that inference is from particulars to particulars. This thesis, 
we shall find it necessary to bear in mind, is somewhat elliptically 
expressed, and really means that inference is from particulars 
having a common mark to other particulars having the same marl. 
About such inference neither place contains a word. 

The latter place (ch. xvii. §§ 4-8) is the easier dealt with. In 
quoting its “leading passage” (from § 8) Mr. Mahaffy does not 
begin soon enough to make it clear what Locke is at. Without 
quoting much more I may say that Locke is seeking to refute the 
rule requiring every valid syllogism to have one general premiss, 
and that all turns upon the following words—“ every man’s reason- 
ing and knowledge is only about the ideas existing in his own 
mind, which are truly every one of them particular existences.” 
Here Locke assumes his doctrine that when, for instance (§ 4), 
you infer an agent’s freedom from the justice of his punishment 
through the middle term his guilt, the process consists essentially 
in recognising the connection between the ‘‘ideas” of just punish- 
ment and of guilt, and between the “ideas” of guilt and of power 
to do otherwise ; and that nothing can be more artificial or perverse 
than to say—“ All guilty persons could have done otherwise, all 
persons justly punished are guilty, therefore all persons justly 
punished could have done otherwise.” You may call Locke’s 
syllogism an inference from particular to particular if you like ; but 
the particulars will be these two particular existences, your idea of 
just punishment and your idea of power to do otherwise. The 
inference as analysed has nothing to do with particulars having 
a common mark and others having the same mark. When there- 
fore the heading of the paragraph says “ we reason about parti- 
lars,” the resemblance to Mill’s doctrine is verbal and superficial. 

It should be observed that the paragraph is incidentally brought 
in. The rest of what Locke says about syllogism deals chiefly with 
this superseding of a “jumble” of propositions in extension by a 
chain of “ideas” ranged ‘‘in a simple and plain order.” The 
“country gentlewoman” is a case in point. According to Mr. 
Mahaffy she corresponds to Mill’s “village matron;” the two 
illustrations, he thinks, are analogous. Homologous they may be; 
but they certainly discharge different functions : the country gentle- 
woman perceives the connection between her particular idea of 
going out convalescent in stormy weather and her particular idea 
of catching fresh cold; the village matron infers from the particular 
case of her Lucy to the particular case of a neighbour’s child. 

I do not wish to imply a low estimate of the importance 
(expression apart) of Locke’s analysis or of its affinity to what 
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Mill lays down in the chapter preceding that from which Mr. 
Mahaffy’s exposition of Mill is taken.* But all this concerns only 
what Mill afterwards calls the interpretation of our memorandum ; 
it does not concern the question when and what is the inferring 
force of a piece of reasoning—the question answered in the words 
“from particulars to particulars.” 

The earlier passage of Locke is in the chapter on “ Maxims ”’ and 
treats not of particulars and generals of all sorts but of the cases 
in which, as Locke contends, the particular proposition is self- 
evident. He denies of course that the particular is inferred from 
the general ; on the contrary, as in Mr. Mahaffy’s second extract, he 
says the particulars are a sort of introduction to the general. But 
the chapter is not a contributioy to the theory of inference at all: 
there is no inferring from one set of particulars to another ; Locke's 
child (compare bk. I., ch. ii., §§ 5 ff.) does not infer that it must be 
with bananas as he has found it with apples and other English 
fruits—that the whole is greater than the part. Mill on the other 
hand does contend for such inferences, in the case of clearly synthe- 
tical propositions. And it is this difference, I take it, that explains 
what is at first sight the most telling fact in Mr. Mahaffy’s favour. 
For, with respect to a criticism of Kuclid’s axioms substantially the 
same as Locke’s criticism of the ‘‘ maxims,” Mill says himself that 
* consistently followed out it goes to the root of the philosophy of 
ratiocination ” (bk. II., ch. iii., § 3, end). And as he takes this 
from Dugald Stewart and not from Locke, it does appear that he 
overlooked anticipations on Locke’s part. But, as I have just 
implied, the consistent following out would probably involve combina- 
tion with the doctrine that many propositions are obtained by 
induction which Locke held to be self-evident:—unless indeed 
“ ratiocination ” is to be taken so strictly that the whole paragraph 
is a digression from the inquiry into the nature of inference. So it 
may be; for two thirds of it, the polemic about the definitions, is a 
digression in any case. 

The only places in which Locke, as it seems to me, in any sense 
conforms his views to Mill’s theory are where we should expect to 
find them, namely, under the head of Probability (bk. IV., ch. xv., 
§§ 1, 4, ch. xvi., §§ 6-9). But here we have no precise theory, 
nothing beyond the gnomic wisdom of common sense. (Comp. 
Conduct of the U., § 13.) Still the exceptions go to show why Locke 
could not well have anticipated Mill. Locke distinguished abso- 
lutely between certainty and probability; certainty being (as I 
understand him) only of analytical propositions. With Mill this 
dualism has vanished. Holding to it, Locke could hardly anticipate 
Mill’s doctrine respecting all inference. Why Mill, as soon as he 
had satisfied himself that all inference was from particulars, did not 
at once explicitly maintain that all inference was probable inference, 
—this is a thing I should like to understand. C. J. Monro. 


* That is in bk. II. ch. ii, Of Ratiocination or Syllogism. Mr. 
Mahaffy’s exposition is of course from ch. iii., Of the Functions and 
Logical Value of the Syllogism. 
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Professor Calderwood on Intuitionism in Morals—In Muyo II. 
Prof. Calderwood published a criticism on the first chapter of 
Book III. of my Methods of Ethics. This criticism involved 
important misapprehensions of my meaning and drift, which, as 
they are naturally though not necessarily connected with the funda- 
mental differences between my point of view and my critic’s, it may 
be useful briefly to point out. 

(1.) Prof. Calderwood has somewhat misunderstood the general 
aim of the part of my treatise which deals with Intuitionism. He 
supposes me to be criticising from the outside a particular school 
or sect of moral philosophers. My endeavour was rather to unfold 
a method of reaching practical decisions which I find (more or less 
implicit) in the ordinary thought of the society of which I ama 
part, and to some extent in the natural processes of my own mind ; 
and after tracing its different phases, to estimate carefully their 
scientific value. The doctrine which is called by the name 
Tntuitionism is only one of those phases. Its scientific claims 
appear to me incomparably the most important, and it therefore 
chiefly occupies my attention during the remainder of the Book: 
but in the first four sections of the chapter criticised I have not yet 
come to speak of it specially. Thus the vagueness in my language 
(in these sections) of which Prof. Calderwood complains is a 
necessary incident of my plan of discussion. I begin by taking the 
notions which I have to use as I find them in common thought as 
expressed in common language ; and I let them become gradually 
more definite, as my discussion brings into view distinctions in the 
general objects which they represent. What does the “ plain man” 
(to whose consciousness Butler and other moralists have so 
pointedly referred) mean by Moral Intuition? Merely, I think, the 
immediate cognition of the rightness or wrongness of actions. His 
usage of the term does not exclude either universal abstract intuitions 
or particular concrete intuitions: but of the two, I think, he more 
often means the latter. As I have said (M. of H. p. 85) ‘we most 
commonly think of the dictates of conscience as relating to particular 
actions: and when a man is bidden, in any particular case, to ‘trust 
to his conscience’ it commonly seems to be meant that he should 
exercise a faculty of judging morally this particular case without 
reference to general rules, and even in opposition to conclusions ob- 
tained by systematic deductions from such rules.” The case is stated 
much more strongly in the following passage from a work which has 
recently appeared, Mr. Bradley’s Ethical Studies (p. 176):—* On the 
head that moral judgments are not discursive, no one, I think, will 
wish me to stay long . . . in practical morality no doubt we 
may reflect on our principles, but I think it is not too much to say 
that we never do so, except where we have come upon a difficulty of 
particular application. If any one thinks that a man’s ordinary 
judgment ‘this is right or wrong’ comes from the having a rule 
before the mind and bringing the particular case under it, he may be 
right; and I cannot try to show that he is wrong. I can only leave 
it to the reader to judge for himself. We say we ‘see’ and we 
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‘feel’ in these cases, not we ‘conclude.’ We prize the advice of 
persons who can give no reasons for what they say, ete., etc.” 

This statement seems to me far too sweeping: but it may help 
to convince Prof. Calderwood and those who think with him, 
that I was right in giving at the outset of my Book III. an account 
of Intuitionism which did not exclude the manner of thought here 
described as typical. In respect of the comparative value of this 
kind of intuition I altogether disagree with Mr. Bradley. I have 
no doubt that reflective persons, in proportion to their reflective- 
ness, come to rely rather on abstract universal intuitions relating to 
classes of cases conceived under general notions; and I prefer the 
moral thought of the reflective few to that of the unreflective many. 
Accordingly, these are the intuitions which I am chiefly occupied 
with examining in the subsequent chapters of the book. Prof. 
Calderwood may perhaps think that I ought to have confined myself 
to the consideration of Intuitionism in its most philosophical form. 
But this would have led me at once to Utilitarianism: because I 
hold that the only moral intuitions which sound philosophy can 
accept as ultimately valid are those which at the same time provide 
the only possible philosophical basis of the Utilitarian creed. I thus 
necessarily regard Prof. Calderwood’s Intuitionism as a phase in the 
development of the Intuitional method, which comes naturally 
between the crude thought of Butler’s “plain man” and the 
Rational Utilitarianism to which I ultimately endeavour to lead 
my reader. 

(2.) This view made it difficult for me to give a definition of 
Intuitionism which should be at once clear, fair and useful. I could 
not give as its fundamental doctrine “that moral principles are 
intuitively known: because, in my opinion, this would not dis- 
tinguish it from Utilitarianism, or indeed from any other method of 
reasoning to moral conclusions. In all such reasonings there must 
be some ultimate premisses: which, as they are not known as 
inferences from other truths, must be known directly —that is, by 
Intuition. In order to raise a substantial issue, it seemed necessary 
in defining Intuitionism to exclude expressly the Utilitarian view, 
that the rightness of actions is to be ascertained by inference from 
an estimate of their consequences. But it was evident, again, that 
to exclude this without qualification would have been an absurd 
exaggeration of the antithesis which I had to define. No Intuitionist 
ever maintained that all our conduct can be ordered rightly without 
any calculation of its effects on human happiness. On the con- 
trary, this calculation, for ourselves and for others, is expressly 
inculcated by the maxims of Prudence and Benevolence, as com- 
monly understood. It is only from certain special portions of the 
whole region of conduct that Utilitarian foresight is shut out: and 
all thoughtful Intuitionists admit the importance of defining care- 
fully these domains of special jurisdiction. For example, they are 
careful to tell us that the maxim of Veracity does not relieve us 
from the obligation of considering whether what we say is likely to 
give happiness or to cause pain to others: it only excludes all such 
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considerations in so far as they may appear to justify falsehoods. 
Hence in stating as the fundamental assumption of Intuitionism 
“that we have the power of seeing clearly what actions are right 
and reasonable in themselves, apart from their consequences,” I 
thought it needful to add ‘to some extent.” . These words Prof. 
Calderwood has unfortunately misunderstood as qualifying the 
clearness of the moral vision assumed; whereas they were only 
intended to limit its range. 

(3.) If then the practical issue between the Intuitional and 
Utilitarian methods be thus precisely raised: if the question be 
put, whether in respect of certain kinds of conduct our moral 
faculty furnishes us with self-evident imperatives, which ought to be 
obeyed without regard to consequences, we have next to consider 
how this questionsis to be decided. Here, if I could trust my own 
moral faculty alone, as it acts at present, I should say that no further 
test is needed than the Cartesian, if rigorously applied. If I ask 
myself whether I see clearly and distinctly the self-evidence of any 
particular maxims of duty, as I see that of the formal principles 
“that what is right for me must be right for all persons in precisely 
similar circumstances” and “ that I ought to prefer the greater good 
of another to my own lesser good:” I have no doubt whatever that 
Ido not. I am conscious of a strong impression, an opinion on 
which I habitually act without hesitation, that I ought to speak 
truth, to perform promises, to requite benefits, &c., and also of 
powerful moral sentiments prompting me to the observance of 
these rules; but on reflection I can now clearly distinguish such 
opinions and sentiments from the apparently immediate and certain 
cognition that I have of the formal principles above mentioned. 
But I could not always have made this distinction; and I believe 
that the majority of moral persons do not make it: most “ plain 
men” would probably say, at any rate on the first consideration of 
the matter, that they saw the obligations of Veracity and Good Faith 
as clearly and immediately as they saw those of Equity and Rational 
Benevolence. How then am I to argue with such persons? It will 
not settle the matter to tell them that they have observed their own 
mental processes wrongly, and that more careful introspection will 
show them the non-intuitive character of what they took for intui- 
tions; especially as in many cases I do not believe that the error is 
one of mis-observation. Still less am I inclined to dispute the 
“ primitiveness ’’ or “‘spontaneousness ” or “ originality” of these 
apparent intuitions. On the contrary, I hold that here, as in other 
departments of thought, the primitive spontaneous processes of the 
mind are mixed with error, which is only to be removed gradually 
by comprehensive reflection upon the results of these processes. 
Through such a course of reflection I have endeavoured to lead my 
readers in chaps. 2-10 of Book III. of my treatise: in the hope that 
after they have gone through it they may find their original appre- 
hension of the self-evidence of moral maxims importantly modified. 
This whole view of mine seems so new to Prof. Calderwood, that he 
can only reply that ‘‘correction of intuitions or of spontaneous 
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utterances of conscience is impossible, and the proposal of it 
absurd ’’—a forcible statement, but hardly an effective argument. 
H. Srpewrcx. 


The Uniformity of Nature.—Mr. Pollock (Mino III. p. 425) main- 
tains that Mr. Lewes’s principle of causation, stated fully in his 
Problems of Life and Mind, and re-stated more briefly in Myo IL, 
is the formation of a perfectly real assertion out of two hopelessly 
barren identical propositions ; in other words, that it is illogical. 
Is it really so? Does Mr. Lewes anywhere say “That which is 
will be,” or ‘‘ That which has been will be?” What he does say is 
something very different: That which is, is and will be so long as 
the conditions are wnaltered—an identical proposition, certainly ; but 
illogically constructed out of two others like those set down by 
Mr. Pollock, certainly not. And the bearing of Mr. Lewes’s prin- 
ciple upon the question of the Uniformity of Nature seems to me 
clearly discernible. There are really two points at issue between 
him and Prof. Bain. One is: what 7s the uniformity expected of 
Nature? The other is: on what is this expectation based ? 
According to Prof. Bain, the expectation is that the future will 
exactly resemble the present, that present conditions will all be 
faithfully repeated, that present events will steadily recur. Cer- 
tainly such an expectation (if, and wherever, it exists) is a mere 
guess; such a resemblance, such a repetition, such a recurrence, 
must assuredly be risked, and only risked, for there are no facts of 
experience to warrant indiscriminate forecasting of this sort. But 
is it not unreasonable to bring forward this purely popular and 
altogether loose expectation as a philosophical belief? From the 
philosophical stand-point, the only uniformity that can be legiti- 
mately predicated of Nature is, as Mr. Lewes keeps declaring, the 
uniformity of relation between the same cause and the same effect ; 
and the expectation that this uniformity will continue is merely the 
ideal extension of an assured law of present experience. This 
expectation, therefore, is grounded on a dead certainty; it is the 
ideal form of a real fact, the mental reproduction of experiences 
given in all our conscious acts. Such a belief is no mere guess, 
there is no risk in the matter, when looked at so: the belief is only 
the inner continuation of experiences gathered from all our outward 
relations. This ideal extension into the future of real present 
experiences is quite as legitimate, and is, in fact, quite the same 
thing, as the mathematician’s claim to be allowed to produce a 
straight line ad infinitum. We permit him to produce as far as he 
likes, provided he keep his line straight as at first ; and so with the 
mental producing of real facts—we hold such producing permissible, 
provided no change be made in the facts produced. Now, Mr. Lewes 
formulates this fact, and proclaims the legitimacy of this process, 
with perfect precision when he lays down his principle that what- 
ever is, is and will be so long as the conditions are unaltered. 

Mr. Pollock considers all identical propositions, and this, of course, 
among the rest, as “hopelessly barren of real inference.” But, I 
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ask, in what other form than that of an identical proposition can an 
ultimate truth be expressed? You can infer nothing from the 
expression of an ultimate fact; it is not meant to lead to inferences, 
it is intended to embody in language the last results of experience. 
That which is, is: you can certainly infer nothing from that state- 
ment, but the statement is not therefore superfluous—rather is it 
eminently necessary as the emphatic expression of the real trust- 
worthiness of experience, a trustworthiness which the fondness of 
many minds for personifying abstractions and constructing systems 
on purely ideal bases is constantly tending to obscure. Mr. Pollock’s 
own attempt to transform Time and Space into real causative agents 
seems to me a very significant case in point. ALEXANDER MAIN. 


The Associationist Theory of Avarice.—Professor Flint’s attempt 
in Minp III., p. 331, to prove that Avarice does not mean the pur- 
suit of money for its own sake, has at least the merit of boldness. 
It seems to follow from the writer’s theory that a man who takes 
pleasure in hoarding money is influenced purely by the anticipation 
of the pleasures of imagination. He seeks it not for itself, nor yet 
for its actual uses, but solely as a basis for the ideal gratification 
of imagining all kinds of purchasable delights. The first thing 
which suggests itself as a difliculty in the way of this interpretation 
is the intensity of the miser’s pursuit, to which a representation of 
representations of possible pleasures seems quite disproportionate 
asa motive. A more serious objection lies in the fact that a miser’s 
greed is not apparently diminished by any increase of possessions, 
though it could scarcely be maintained that an addition say of £100 
to a store of £100,000 brings any new scope for the pleasures of 
miserly fancy. Yet another obstacle presents itself in the fact 
that the fully developed miser goes on heaping up money when 
to part with any portion of it is an intense pain; for when 
this stage is reached, the imagination of purchasable enjoyments 
involving the idea of expenditure would cease to yield a full and 
pure satisfaction. For the rest, misers, so far as one can observe, 
are not characterised by any unusual strength of imagination, and 
avarice might, probably with greater justice, be set down to a 
feebleness of the representative faculty—to an inability to look beyond 
the money itself to its various uses. Prof. Flint may be right in 
saying that most misers would cease to care for their heaps of gold 
and silver were these demonetised (though in certain stages of 
avarice this result might not follow), but this only means that what 
the miser loves is money and not a particular metal, not that he is 
caring for anything beyond the idea of possessing money or of 
being rich. As to the argument that “‘ mere matter cannot of itself 
be an object of affection to a spirit,” one might remark that people 
do not ordinarily speak of avarice as an affection, and that it will 
hardly appear self-evident to a mind free from prepossessions that: 
material objects are incapable of exciting passionate desires. 

Prof. Flint assumes that the “ typical instance” of Avarice is the 
only discoverable illustration of the affirmation that what is first 
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sought as a means may afterwards be sought as anend. It seems 
to me, on the contrary, that the proposition represents with sufficient 
accuracy what takes place in the acquisition of nearly every useful 
habit of life, and may be deduced from some of the best-established 
principles of biology. The example of Money has probably been 
selected because of its striking and self-evident character, and this, 
I think, has hardly been disturbed by Prof. Flint’s ingenious hypo. 
thesis. JAMES Svtty. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold on Descartes’ ‘ Cogito ergo sum.’ [* God and 
the Bible.’ Chapter II.]—It is not the whole of this chapter that I 
propose to comment on in the compass of a short note like the 
present, but only those parts of it in which the author declares his 
dissatisfaction with the Cogito ergo sum of Descartes. This whole 
book and its predecessor, Literature and Dogina, seem to me to con- 
tain purer and profounder truth than any recent works that I know 
of in religious philosophy. The “enduring power not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness”? is to me a true expression for the 
intellectual conception which facts compel us to frame of the 
Divine, a conception which is personified independently by the 
play of our imaginative emotion. God is not proved to be a Person 
first and worshipped afterwards, but the worship 7s the personifica- 
tion. Nor does the truth lose its truthfulness by being presented 
in a literary and not a scientific dress. All the vigour and 
lucidity of style, the fertility of illustration and argument, serve but 
to bring that truth home to multitudes who would instinctively 
turn away from a formal treatise. 

It is quite in vain for the author of In uwtrumque paratus (both 
versions, 1849 as well as 1869), of the address to Pausanias in 
Empedocles on Etna, of The Divinity, and of very much besides, to 
try to persuade us that he is no philosopher. I am sorry for him. 
It is more his misfortune than his fault. He was born one and 
must make the best of it. Philosophy, especially religious philo- 
sophy, is not a matter of technicality and scholastic learning, but of 
reflective insight into the facts of consciousness. The truest philo- 
sophy may consist not only with departure from the terminology of 
approved philosophers, but also with frequent misconstruing of their 
statements. 

I think we have an instance of the latter in the present case. 
Mr. Arnold writes, speaking of the Cogito ergo sum (p. 64), that 
“from this fundamental axiom of Descartes we were never able to 
derive that light and satisfaction which others derived from it. 
And for the following reason:—The philosopher omits to tell us 
what he exactly means by to be, to exist. These terms stand for 
the most plain, positive, fundamental of certainties, which is 
established for us by the fact that we think. Now what to think 
means we aJl know; but even if we did not, Descartes tells us. 
‘A thing which thinks,’ says he, ‘is a thing which doubts, which 
understands, which conceives, which affirms, which denies, which 
wishes, which declines, which imagines also, and which feels.’ So 
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far so good, But Descartes does not tell us what those other terms 
be and exist mean, which express that fundamental certainty estab- 
lished for us by the fact of our thinking; and this we do not so 
clearly know of ourselves without being told.” 

Now this is precisely what the axiom, as I understand it, does 
tell us. It translates being by thinking. It is not the conclusion of 
a syllogism, but what is called a consequentia immediata, as for 
instance “the whole is greater than the part, therefore the part 
is less than the whole;” the swm and the cogite are identical. 
It should be rendered ‘‘I think, that is to say, lam.” In reading 
it, the stress is on the cogito. The cogito is the explanation of the 
sum. True it does not tell us what existence in general is; that 
would disqualify it at once for a beginning of philosophy ; it speaks 
only of a particular case, the case of ourself. My existence is my 
consciousness. And then its peculiar importance comes as much 
from the position which it occupies in Descartes’ method as from its 
content; for the place which it holds in his method is the same 
as the place which it holds in all philosophy, that is, the first. 
It is the first certainty after universal doubt. It is the expression 
of the fact of Self-consciousness or Reflection. Others before, as 
well as after, Descartes had seen and expressed the same fact of 
self-consciousness, and in language as clear and forcible as his. 
But they had not made it the beginning of their method; they had 
not based all their philosophy upon it. They had struck the same 
note, but not as the key-note of their tune. 

Descartes’ own view of the matter will be clear from the following 
passage of the Meditutiones de Prima Philosophia—Responsio ad 
secundas objectiones : ‘Cum autem advertimus nos esse res cogitantes, 
prima quedam notio est qua ex nullo syllogismo concluditur; neque 
etiam cum quis dicit, eyo cogito ergo sum, sive evisto, existentiam ex 
cogitatione per syllogismum deducit, sed tanquam rem per se notam 
simplici mentis intuitu agnoscit, ut patet ex eo quod si eam per 
syllogismum deduccret, novisse prius debuisset istam majorem, i//ud 
omne quod cogitat est, sive evistit, atqui profecto ipsam potius discit ex 
eo quod apud se experiatur fieri non posse ut cogitet nisi existat. 
Ka enim est natura nostre mentis ut gencrales propositiones ex 
particularium cognitione efformet.” 

If I might conjecture how, or at least where, Ma. Arnold has 
been misled, 1 should point to the passage which he quotes at p. 95 
from the Discowrs de la Méthode, “in order to think one must be:— 
‘ Pour penser il faut dre.” He has understood Descartes to say he 
saw clearly that being was a necessary pre-requisite of thinking; 
whereas the words may very well mean that being is inseparably 
involved in thinking. The passage is one in which Descartes 
inquires in what the evidence, the certitude, of his Cogito ergo sum 
consisted, in order that he might require that self-same evidence 
and no other for admitting other things as true, so as to raise 
that self-same evidence into a general rule. And he says that he 
found this evidence to consist in nothing but his own clear and 
distinct perception of the fact in question. There is nothing 
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whatever to show that he understood being to be anything separable 
from thinking and a pre-requisite of it. 

If this were the true meaning of Descartes, and this the funda- 
mental truth of philosophy, the results would be widely different 
from what they are on the true interpretation of his meaning. If 
the true sense of Cogito ergo sum is what I contend, My existence 
means my consciousness, we can go on to generalise this in applica- 
tion to other things; their existence means the consciousness which 
I or others have of them; esse means percip’. But if, on the 
opposite interpretation, existence is taken as a pre-requisite of 
consciousness, something which manifests itself as having con- 
sciousness, then we have as result a Subject or source of conscious- 
ness, the nature of which per se is not only unknown, but for aught 
we can see utterly unknowable by us, being knowable only by its 
effect, consciousness; and esse means percipere, for that is all the 
meaning left in the word. 

In conclusion, I am bound to admit that Mr. Arnold does not 
stand alone in his view of Descartes’ meaning. No less a name 
than Kant’s may be cited in support of it. At least I find Kant 
saying, in a note to the Critique of Pure Reason, 2nd edit. (p. 308, 
Hartenstein, 1853), “The Ich denke is, as already said, an empirical 
proposition, and contains the proposition Ich existire in itself. But 
I cannot say, All that thinks exists; for then the property of thought 
would make all beings that possess it necessary beings. Hence 
also my own existence cannot be regarded as inferred from the 
proposition Ich denke, as Cartesius holds (because then the major 
must precede: All that thinks exists), but it is identical with it.” 
Kant sees perfectly well what the truesense of Cogito ergo sum must be, 
but denies that Descartes meant it in that sense. The passage, how- 
ever, which I have quoted from Descartes puts it beyond a doubt that 
this true sense was his own also. Snapworrn H. Hopesoy. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold on Bishop Butler’s Doctrine of Self-Love.— 
In the Contemporary Review (March, 1876) Mr. Matthew Arnold 
writes of Butler (p. 575): ‘‘ He describes self-love, occasionally as 
‘a general desire of our own happiness.’ But he explains always 
that he means by this the pursuit of our teiporal good as he calls 
it; the cool consideration of our own temporal advantage.’”’—Is not 
the latter rather Butler’s occasional description; the former his 
habitual definition ? “ The object” which self-love “ pursues is some- 
what internal, our own happiness, enjoyment, satisfaction ; whether 
we have or have not a distinct particular perception what it is” 
(Sermon XI.) ; as in the pursuit of a “ reward without any distinct 
knowledge what the reward will be” (Note on Sermon I.),—without 
being restricted then to temporal pleasures. “ Religion is so far from 
disowning the principle of self-love, that it often addresses itself to 
that very principle” (Sermon XJ.). To this principle are addressed 
Butler’s recommendations of the religious affections. As they rest 
in their objects as ends equally with the other affections, so equally 
are they consistent with the ‘‘desire of happiness ” (Sermons on 
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the Love of God, passim). The description of self-love as the 
“pursuit of our temporal good” is only occasionally (in the Preface 
and first three Sermons) addressed to the worldling, doubtless “ to 
obviate that scorn which one sees rising upon the faces of people 
who are said to know the world, when mention is made of a dis- 
interested action.” Expressions such as “‘ Self-love though con- 
fined to the interest of this life” (Preface) mean evidently “* though 
it be supposed” not “ though it is.” Compare Sermon III.: ‘ Self- 
love, though confined to the interest of the present world does in 
general perfectly coincide with virtue, and leads us to one and the 
same course of life. But whatever exceptions there are to this, all 
shall be set right.” ‘‘ Duty and interest are perfectly coincident ; 
for the most part in this world, but entirely and in every instance, 
if we take in the future and the whole.” 

It is important to clear up this mis-statement in limine, because 
it co-operates with the associations awakened by such phrases as 
“ private interest’ and ‘‘ contracted affection” (associations against 
which Butler has guarded so carefully) in rendering unintelligible 
to Mr. M. Arnold (pp. 576, 577) Butler’s position that benevolence 
has at least as great respect to self-love as any particular passion. 
There must be something peculiarly difficult in Butler’s theory, if 
‘“‘at past fifty years’ of age’ Mr. Arnold is found not only “ shiver- 
ing” over it (p. 575) but mistaken. T. Y. Epceworta. 


XI.—CORRESPONDENCE. 
PsycHoLocy AND EpvucaTioy. 


AurnoucH ‘the practical application of psychological theory to 
Education” has not yet been treated of in Minn, I hope and believe 
before long it “‘ will receive the attention it so urgently claims at 
the present time.” 

Few thinkers will deny the logical force of the claim, but the 
practical application is not without its difficulties. Let us notice 
some of these. In the first place, it is the business of Psychology 
to analyse the mental operations, classify them, and exhibit them 
in relation to general principles. It is evident that for this to be 
done the machinery must in thought be momentarily stopped and 
the present effect photographed. The psychologist demands what 
may be termed a statical condition of mind. This is precisely what 
the educator never enjoys. How then must he study Psychology ? 
Can he by some inspiration or by some intuition be rapt to syn- 
chronise with the moving machine, or shall he cognise the parts 
and trust to experience and sympathy to inspire the breath of life 
and waft him into dynamics? Is there a region of transcendental 
union between the mind of teacher and pupil, or must this too 
submit to the growing vulgarity of analysis ? 

Shall the educator study element or faculty? This implies a 
second difficulty—not merely motion as opposed to rest, but com- 
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plewity. In the living creature there is action and reaction, and this 
varying with individual constitution. As physiology is to anatomy, 
so, at least in part, is Educational Science to Psychology. We have 
yet another disturbing element, growth. Nature withdraws from 
mind vital force for the formative process in early years, as she 
does daily for digestion. This flux of power varies with age, sex, 
environment. Nor is this all, there is the primal element of 
heredity. Further, Education seeks not only to know but to operate ; 
she should estimate her motive forces, recognise her limits, and 
look through to her end. The vital force of each individual is 
limited if not calculable, and modifiable susceptibility is inherent 
and special. How far then can the principles of Education become 
general, how far become capable of being lifted out of the region of 
empiricism ? 

This appears to me a rough outline of the claim of Education on 
Psychology—a claim that, so far as I know, has not been fairly 
admitted, at least in England, still less satisfied. I am no German 
scholar, but I am told that all this has been thought out in 
Germany ; yet asking, with Antonio, “Is that anything now ?” 
I am told by others,—* Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, 
more than any man in all Venice. His reasons are as two grains of 
wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; you shall seek al! day ere you 
find them; and when you have them they are not worth the search.” 

C. H. Lake. 





XIU.—NEW BOOKS.* 

Plato and the Older Academy, translated with the author’s sanction 
from the German of Dr. Epuarp Zr.ter, by Sarah Frances 
Alleyne and Alfred Goodwin, M.A. London: Longmans 
and Co. 1876. Pp. 629. 

This is a translation of Part II. Section 2 of the Philosophie der 
Griechen; Section I. (Socrates and the Socratic Schools) being 
formerly translated by Dr. Reichel. Miss Alleyne has translated 
the text; for the notes (which form so great a part of Zeller’s 
work) and for the revision of the whole Mr. Goodwin is responsible. 


System of Positive Polity. By Avauste Comre. Vol. IIT., containing 
Social Dynamics or the General Theory of Human Progress. 
London: Longmans and Co. 1876. Pp. 536. 

“The preface, appendix, introduction, and first two chapters 
have been translated by Edward Spencer Beesly, who has also 
revised and edited the rest of the volume, and added the table of 
contents, marginal analysis, references and footnotes throughout. 
Chap. iii. has been translated by Samuel Lobb; chap. iv. by Fanny 


* Under this head, it is intended, as a rule, to give information only 
without criticism. 

Some recent Italian and other works have been received, of which 
notice is unavoidably postponed till No. V.i—Eb. 
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Hertz; chap. vi. by John Henry Bridges; chap. vii. and Conclusion 
by Vernon Lushington and Godfrey Lushington.” 


The Influence of Descartes on Metaphysical Speculation in England ; 
being a degree-thesis. By the Rey. W. Cunnixauam. London 
and Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 1876. Pp. 185. 


This is a dissertation approved by the examiners for the degree 
of Doctor of Science at the University of Edinburgh. An intro- 
duction of 48 pages gives a statement of the problem of philosophy, 
and points out the significance of the history of philosophy. The 
language and style of thought are Hegelian. The book contains 
eight chapters. I. Internal Connection of various Systems. 
II. Pre-Cartesian Philosophy. III. Réné Descartes. IV. The 
Contemporaries of Descartes. V. John Locke and his School. 
VI. George Berkeley. VII. David Hume. VIII. Conclusion. 
There are three stages of modern philosophy, according to the 
‘* principal forms of the subjective Spirit, the Soul, Consciousness, 
and Spirit as such.” Omitting the last, which is beyond the scope 
of the dissertation, the author has to treat of the two former, which 
square pretty well with pree- and post-Cartesian philosophies. The 
system of Descartes is the first philosophy of Consciousness. The 
leading positions of Descartes are clearly stated and concisely 
criticised. The outcome of Descartes’ spiritual dogmatism is tersely 
put—‘‘ He commenced by asserting the sole reality of the Thinking 
Principle: he proceeds to arguments which leave but little room 
for its existence.” Hobbes was much indebted to the French 
philosopher. Moreover, they conceived the scope and office of 
philosophy in a similar way, and are at one in excluding religion 
from the sphere of philosophy. The influence of Descartes on 
Locke is fully brought out, an influence chiefly negative, but yet 
regulative of the Lockian course of thought. In the strife about 
innate ideas, ‘‘ Locke refutes Descartes with a weapon which he had 
himself furnished,—the recognition of conscious thinking as the 
essence of mind.’”’ Subsequently to Locke the influence of Descartes 
on English thought is mostly through Locke’s writings. From 
Hobbes to Reid, however, the author is careful to point out Car- 
tesian affinities and inspirations. ‘Hume and Spinoza are the 
two authors whose ways of thinking are most apart, and who crown 
the diverging series of successors of Descartes.” A useful feature 
of the book consists of references to works, English and German, 
prefixed to the sections, where the most recent critical opinions 
may be found. 


Studies in the Philosophy of MReligion and History. By A. M. 
Fairpairn. London: Strahan & Co. 1876. Pp. 402. 


The Studies are four in number :—I. The Idea of God—its Genesis 
and Development. II. Theism and Scientific Speculation. ITI. 
The Belief in Immortality (in India and Greece). IV. The Place 
of the Indo-European and Semitic Races in History (Comparative 
Psychology and the Philosophy of History—The Races in Civilisa- 
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tion—The Races in Religion—The Races in Literature and Philo. 

sophy). They are intended as merely preliminary to a Philosophy 

and a History of Religion—in “an age which seeks to increase by 

a Science of Religion the number of the already recognised and 

cultivated sciences.” 

Logical Prawis : comprising a Summary of the principles of Logical 
Science and Copious Exercises for Practical Application. By 
Henry N. Day. New York and London: Sampson Low. 
Pp. 148. 

This is a practical book on Logic by an American writer. The 
author refers to his larger Elements of Logic for his detailed views. 
A prominent feature is a collection of useful exercises at the end of 
each chapter. The author adopts the attributive theory of Propo- 
sition. He notes the circumstance that quantity in extension has 
a much fuller technical nomenclature than quantity in comprehen- 
sion. He denies the validity of the immediate inference—A is not 
B, therefore A is non-B—on the ground that ‘‘ the subject must be 
recognised as belonging to the same class as the attribute to which 
the quality is transferred.” Barbara, Celarent and their kindred 
are disowned, the forms of ratiocination all flowing from the one 
comprehensive rule of deduction: “ Whatever attribute is affirmed 
or denied of a whole class, may be affirmed or denied of any part 
of the class.” Material Induction is not treated. 


A Classified English Vocabulary: being an attempt to facilitate a 
Knowledge of Words and their Meanings by an arrangement 
of Ideas according to their Scientific Connections. London: 
Provost & Co., 1876. Pp. 112. 

The author classifies all terms under the six heads of (1), 
Existences in general; (2), the Material World ; (3), the World of 
Mind; (4), The Social World; (5), Things Arbitrarily Distin- 
guished, Constructed or Produced; (6), Persons. These classes 
contain sub-classes, &c., until all usual words are grouped according 
to their closest affinities. A leading object of the book is to correct 
vague habits of thought due to the generalisation and specialisation 
of terms. 

The Physical Basis of Immortality. By Antomerre Brown 
BiackwE.t. New York and London: Sampson Low. Pp. 324. 

Convinced that of all the questions which can agitate the mind 
of man, that of the duration of personal consciousness holds the 
first place for its practical interest, the author has, for twenty-five 
years, diligently sought for evidence on the subject. The result of 
her observations and reflections is the belief that ‘“ consciousness” 
associated with ‘‘ co-operative energies” is an abiding fact of the 
Universe. She adduces a variety of scientific truths in support of 
this conclusion. 

Hartmann, Diihring und Lange. Gur Geschichte der deutschen 
Philosophie im XIX. Jahrhundert. Ein kritischer Essay von 
Hans Varnincer. Iserlohn, 1876. Pp. 235. 


The three authors named on this title-page are singled out as 
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representatives of the leading philosophical views of “ the youngest” 
Germany. Hartmann is Idealist, Diihring Realist, Lange Criticist. 
The metaphysical opinions and practical philosophies of these 
thinkers are examined and compared. Although desiring to be 
impartial, the author’s sympathies (and advocacy) are entirely 
with the writer named last. Metaphysically Idealism and Realism 
are untenable, resting on assumptions which can never be made 
good; ethically, moral elevation is to be found “neither in 
Pessimism nor in socialistic Utopism. Lange, therefore, on whom 
the Kantian mantle had fallen, is the apostle of the true faith. His 
Geschichte des Materialismus contains “the programme of the Philo- 
sophy of the Future.” 


Steinthal’s Psychologische Formeln zusammenhiingend entwickelt. Von 
Dr. Gustav Guoaav. Berlin, 1876. Pp. 176. ° 


The present little volume is intended to give those who are 
familiar with Steinthal’s Linleitung in die Psychologie the oppor- 
tunity of forming a clear and coherent system of psychological 
truth out of a mass of detached observations and _ reflections. 
Language is too coarse a medium for describing the results of 
analysis of psychical processes. Steinthal’s formule are affirmed to 
give an abstract picture of the spiritual life. The writer has a firm 
belief that Steinthal is the psychologist of the century. The formule 
are more related to those of chemistry than of mathematical physics, 
exhibiting no measurement of the forces at work. 


Die Gesetze des menschlichen Herzens wissenschaftlich dargestellt als 
die Formale Logik des veinen Gefiihles. Von ALBRECHT Krause. 
Lahr, 1876. Pp. 407. 

The greatest misfortune of our time is the antagonism of Thought 
and Feeling. Common men and philosophers assume or proclaim 
the superiority of the one or the other, failing to see that they are 
offshoots from a common stem. As the understanding has its 
norms of thinking and knowing, so is there a logic for the synthetic 
apodictic judgments of emotion. It is the object of the present 
work to point out the close parallelism between the logic of feeling 
and of thought, to determine the pure forms of feeling, and to order 
the several varieties under the categories of quantity, quality, 
relation and modality. 

W. C. CoupLanD. 


A Systematic and Historical Exposition of Roman Law, in the Order 
of a Code. By Wituiam A. Hunrer, M.A., Professor of Roman 
Law, University College, London, and of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Maxwell and Son, 1876. 


This work—in matter, the Roman Law—is, in form, perhaps 
one of the best exemplifications of Logical Method that has yet 
appeared. The arts and devices of Classification are now accessible 
to every student; that they have not hitherto been carried out as 
they might be, is owing partly to their being recent, and partly to 
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people’s dislike to take trouble where the advantages are not 
apparent. 

The Natural History Sciences, for whose benefit an elaborate 
logic of Classification was first conceived, are still the leading 
examples of the methods, although every one of them admits of 
great improvements in this respect. Next to these, perhaps, as a 
fitting subject for logical arrangement, is the classification and 
description of Diseases; but this is still farther from realising the 
perfect idea of the logician. 

In Law, there is a fine opportunity for methodical treatment. A 
host of details with partial agreements and partial disagreements, 
and a more than ordinary demand for the aids that are given by classi- 
fication, supply a strong case for the classifying genius ; while the 
natural state of the subject and the form that it assumes through 
the circumstances of its origin are apt to be very far removed from 
what the best classification would bring it to. 

The earliest and greatest law reformer of modern times was a 
distinguished classifier. But the state of Logic in Bentham’s time 
was not equal to the occasion, and his great natural sagacity did 
more for him than all the helps he got from Sanderson’s Logic. 
His greatest idea was Bifurcation, which goes but a very little way; 
being in fact only a mode of exhibiting contrasts. Yet Bentham 
worked wonders in improving the arrangement of legal topics, that 
is to say, in giving to law the shape of a Code. 

Professor Hunter starts from a much higher vantage ground. 
Placing clearly before him, first, the self-evident although but lately 
formulated basis of classification——“ to arrange the objects in groups 
where the points of resemblance are numerous and important,” and, 
secondly, the requirement—that the descriptive details of each group 
should follow a uniform order,—he has endeavoured, with due 
regard to the various exigencies of his subject, to cast it into the 
prepared mould. He is sufficiently awake to the circumstances that 
render the strict logical type occasionally inexpedient ; and is not 
guilty of pedantically forcing the materials at all hazards into the 
set form. 

It is not within our province to say what the effect of the opera- 
tion is towards the author’s immediate object of improving the 
exposition of the Roman Law for the purposes of the student; but 
we may say that the book is eminently readable and intelligible. 
For the understanding of Roman History it is of the highest value. 
We are brought face to face with the Roman people in some of their 
most distinguishing characteristics—their ready inventions to meet 
every new situation, their strong common sense, their superiority to 
prejudice, the growing humanity of their manners, together with 
their peculiar share of our common weaknesses. The illustrative 
examples of the various legal maxims introduce us to the recesses 
of their private life—their homes, their shops, their goings out and 
comings in. It was a perception of this effect that led De Tocque- 
ville to investigate the French life of last century from the records 
of private law suits. A. B. 
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XIII.—NEWS. 


Sivce the article on Philosophy in London in the present number 
was written, an important change has been announced in the plan 
of examinations for the degree of Bachelor of Science in the 
University, whereby Logic and Psychology will cease to be compul- 
sory subjects, and thus vanishes one of the most characteristic 
features of the general scheme of the University as set forth in the 
article. The B. Sc. examination will as before consist of two stages, 
but will not henceforth have reference toa merely general disci- 
pline in the sciences. At the second stage, instead of being required 
as heretofore to pass in five different subjects, making with the four 
subjects of the first stage a tolerably complete round of the chief 
sciences, a candidate in future need not bring up more than three 
out of nine subjects, of which Logic and Psychology form one. 
That is to say, he will begin to specialise before reaching the grade 
of Bachelor. Care, however, is taken to make the earlier examina- 
tion more comprehensive than hitherto—in fact, fairly co-extensive 
with the field of general science as commonly understood. The 
practical and other reasons for the change are very strong, nor is it 
greatly to be regretted, in the present state of instruction or feeling 
about instruction as described in the article, that the philosophical 
examination will no longer be imposed on all the candidates. At 
the same time it is right to point out that the general scheme of 
the University is dislocated by giving the B. Sc. degree (even 
partially) a special character; while, if Logic and Psychology are 
allowed (as they are) to rank as Science, they cannot properly be 
ranged (as they are) with departments so special—not to say con- 
crete—as botany, zoology, or physical geography and geology. 
About Psychology there may be a question, if it is not clearly con- 
ceived as the great fundamental subjective science—the root of one 
half of human knowledge, or rather, the key to one whole side of 
all human knowledge; but surely Logic at least pertains to the 
most general scientific discipline. In no longer requiring a know- 
ledge of Logic from its Bachelors of Science, the University is 
throwing away one of its chief distinctions, and will not so easily 
replace or recover it. 

No change has been made in the regulations for admission to the 
degree of D. Sc., except that candidates who have prolonged the 
interval between the first and second stages of the B. Sc. examina- 
tion from one year to two years or more, over their special studies, 
may go up for the Doctorate after a single year instead of two years 
as before. This change seems a reasonable one in the new circum- 
stances, but the reform really called for in the D. Sc. regulations is 
that some evidence of original work should be required from the 
candidates, by way of written dissertation or otherwise. In the 
department of Mental Science at least, the written answers to 
papers of miscellaneous questions which are at present the only test 
imposed, keep the degree practically at the level of the ordinary 
M.A. (Branch I1i.), except in so far as the greater range of subjects 
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implies a longer and wider study. But this very. width of range— 
extending from Physiology of the Nervous System through Mental 
Philosophy (in,all its branches) to Political Philosophy—is itself a 
grievance. When aman has begun to specialise to any purpose, 
he will find in any one of the subjects indicated occupation enough 
—supposing that “a thorough practical knowledge” is by all 
available means exacted. It is doubtless because of the extreme 
width of the range of the examination that in all the last sixteen 
years since the degree was instituted, no more than two candidates 
have presented themselves for the Doctorate in Mental Science. 
One of them, Mr. P. K. Ray, a native of Bengal, has this year 
succeeded in passing, but such a result is hardly a sufficient 
justification of the present examination-scheme. 


M. Littré, in the last number of La Philosophie Positive, 
announces as in the press a fourth edition of Comte’s fundamental 
work the Cours de Philosophie Positive. The first edition (of which 
the last volume appeared in 1842) was long out of print when in 
1864 a second edition (with Introduction and Index) was issued by 
M. Littré. This had to be followed in a few years by a third, and 
now the fourth is called for, to which M. Littré will furnish a new 
preface. He justly remarks that three editions in twelve years of a 
book so large and abstruse shows what ground Comte has gained in 
the esteem of thinking readers. 


A new quarterly journal, devoted to Psychology and Speculative 
Philosophy, is announced to appear at Leipsic. It will be edited by 
Professor Wundt, assisted by Drs. Avenarius, Goring and Heinze. 


The Rev. William Knight (minister in Dundee) has been appointed 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. 


The chair of Moral Philosophy in the University of Aberdeen 
has become vacant by the retirement of Professor Martin, who first 
in Marischal College, and afterwards (since 1860, when it was fused 
with King’s College) at the University, has held office for about 
thirty years. 











